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Restoring Olid Orchards. 


Many times a person comes into possession 
ofan old orchard so thoroughly ron down 
that it looks to be a greater task to bring it 
Into good condition than it would be to 
plant a new one. It may have become 
unproductive because the soil has been 
partially exhausted of the fertility necessary 
for growing a crop, or it may produce an 
abundance of fruit inferior in sfz3 or qual- 
ity. ln either case it will need some labor 
or fartilizar to bring it where it will be a 
source of profit, bat todo so has one advan- 
tage over the setting of a new orchard; the 
work can be done in two or tree years, 
while it would be ten befare the. new or- 
eLard would begin so repay the expenditare 
on it. 

First is the question of fertility. The 
land must be made rich enough to produce 
acrop. If itisia grass the grass should be 
plowed up if possible that there may not be 
anything to rob the trees of the food and 
the moisture furnishedthem. If it cannot 
be piowed because too stony, or because of 
low trained limbs, there is no better method 
than to makea hog pastare of it. Let them 
root out and eat she grass roots, yet give 
them enough of other food so that there 
willbe a profit in feeding them and they 
will add to the fertility of the soil. 

We would not make a hog pasture of a 
thrifty orchard because of their habits of 
digging holes, eating roots and keeping it 
generally untidy, bat they can do god ser- 
vlos in such orchards as we have spoken 
of, and can work where a plow cannot 
reach. They also destroy fallen fralt with 
the insects that are in it, and many ap 
insect pupa, for they seem to like these as 
a boy does chestnuts. 

Bat having given fertility, and checked 
the waste of moisture, which is being taken 
up by grassand weeds, the tree needs at- 
tentoos. The branches may b» too thick 
for the sunshine to penst rate the foliage so 
that the fruit does not attain sufficient 
color, They need thinning, bat this one 
Operation of praning requires much jadg 
ment. Ifthe tree hasbeen long neglected 
it May be well to make a threa years jb of 
this, cuiting ont about one-third of what 
should be taken out each year. Taking off 
too much at once may kill the tree, or it 
may only stimalataa new growth of wood 
into producing, which the tree will put all 
the edergy thet should go to prodaca frait. 

L3t light into all parts of the tree, bat not 
£0 much thatthe sun may scald or injare 
the trank and main branches, that have 
been so long in the shade. Daad wood 
should all ba out away. Some have said 
that one dead limb draws more vitality from 
the tree than aliving and fraitfal branch 
Certainly it is not any ornament in the or- 
chard. 

Many wou'd say that after or in con: 
hection with the firsts praaing the bark 
shonid be scrap2d to removeall that ad- 
heres loosely. We do not know that there 
is any harm in so doing, but we neverjsaw 
Any advantage from the practice. When the 
treas can be started to make a new growth 
of wood more q 1lckly than usual they throw 
Cx the loose bark and any moss that 
“ay have accumulated there. S me old 
trees in good soll hava baen permitted to 
Overbear, and whilethey give only occa- 
ual crops, when they do yield they se: 
soo mach frais for it to attain fair siza. Th- 
Only remedy for thie that we know is to 
thin the frais to a fair crop. Tais not only 
makas the crop of that season larger in sz: 
“ fruit, bat is asually increases its value 
oe the number of bashels into one- 
alt or one-third the uamber of apples, and 

b also tends to bring the tree to a more fre- 
Gent and less profuse yield. 

I! tne orchard ab ands in varieties that 
—* ‘nferior they can be changed by top 
— ting, and thie, like the praning where 
— ® trees hava been long neglectei, is best 
— by prolonging it over three or four 
om allowing apart to remain to use ap 

e energy of the tree, without forcing too 
much new growth, 

— regards the fertilizing of the soll, it 

y be done by direct applications of ma- 
Tenu over the whole surface, or by growing 
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clover or other green crops te plow ia, or 
by taking strips between the rows of trees 
when there are such spaces wide enough, 
and growing some crop there which may re- 
ceive fertiliizsr enoag to supply the wants 
of the crop and stimulate the trees also. 
This last plan is better adapted to young 
orchards which have mada bat little 
growth, than to what wa call old, ra2-down 
orchards. 

Waile by these methods an old orchard 
may b3 brought to vigorous g:owth and 
bearing in one year, and nearly to a good, 
thrifty condition in three years, it is not 
made young again. Tae most wecan hope 
for is a prosperous old age, and the setting 
of the young orchard to take its place should 
not be neglected. lf the last days of the 
old orchard can be made profitable daring 
the years that the you2g orchard is contag 
to matarity,.all bas been done that shoald 
have b3en looked for, and if we have 
known such rejavenated orchards to hold 
good many years, not all of them will do so. 
Some orchards, both old and young, are 
failares because care enough was nos taken 
io preparing the ground for them or in 
setting the trees. I¢ the land lacks proper 
drainaze a tile drain three or four fees deep 
between the rowe, with a cross tile at the 
lowest point to receiva the branches, and 
carry all the water to one cutlet, may prova 
the much-needed remedy to all ths troubles 
that affl ct it. 

When, however, trees are not set properly, 
but are jast stack into the ground somehow 
and anyhow, there is not mach that can be 
done to remedy the evil. [a this something 
depends upon the variety. Some kinds will 
live and grow if setas carelessly as a cab- 
bage plant, and others need to be handled 
and narsed as carefally at setting out as a 
melon vine. 

In trying to renovate av old orchard or 
one that has suffered from neglect, do not 
use too mach nitrogeneous manure. A 
strong and healthy growth of wood is more 
desirable than a quick, rank growth, and 
the phosphoric acid and potash is better 
than nitrogen for this. If the orchard 
will not quickly respond tothe treatment 
we hava outlined, root it out and devote the 
land to other purposes, set a young 
orchard elsewher 3, doing all the work will 
and cating for it every year. 





The Best Hog for the Farm. 


For many years the farmer has been try- 
ing to procure a hog that would produces 
the most pork for the least food. After 
giving the subject much thought for over 40 
years, handling different breeds and cross 
breeds, I am eatisfied the large English 
Barkehires are ths money winners. 

They anticipate all their wants, and the 
objet of their life is to eat, drink, sleep 
and produce the finest and best lean and fat 
meat. The lean meat in the shoulder and 
bacon of a thoroughbred B srkshire is equal 
to the best in the.ham of other breeds. 

In order to procure “high class prodact, 
the fermer hasa mission to fulfil. What 
is more distressing than a filthy sty—a pig 
properly fed, its taste is as sensitive as that 
of horse or cow. Try the experiment of giv- 
ing the pigs pleuty of exercise in suitable 
weather, make good roomy pens for the 
winter quarters. 

Clean their sty as often as you do your 
horss and cow stables. Provide a warm 
pest of wheat straw. Never ase oats or buck- 
wheat stcaw, for it produces an eruption 








or irritation of the skin. Lok sharp foc 
lice; no pig can thrive when covered with 
them. Wash your pigs weekly, using a 
spray pump, plenty of soap and water. 
After washing. rub an emalsion on them t> 
ward off vermin. Make the emulsion of one 
p rund soap, one gallon soft water boiled 
unt | soap is dissolved; take from the stove, 
and while hot, add one gallon of kerosene 
oll, mix thoroughiy. When cold you gil 

havea jelly. It is non expansive, theref re 
don’t be afrald to use it liberally and often. 

The Berkshire is the oldest of any estab 
Hehed breed, dating back to about the year 
1736. About 1820 to 1825 the Barkshire was 
much improved by Lord Barrington and 
nearly all English Berkshires trace their 
ancestry tohis herd. The first importation 
to this country was in 1823; other importe- 
tions followed in qiick succession as they 
gradually grew in favor, and are now found 
in every State inthe Uaoion The past 20 
years expert breeders have developed 
greater a123, brood sows weighing from 400 
to 600 pounds and produce good litters and a 
number of boars reaching the weight of 
800 to 1000 pounds, and still gocd prolific 
breeders. Oar spring pige weigh in Ostober 
about 300 pounds each. Itis a great satis- 

action to see them gain two to three 
pounds per day, which I have seen accom- 
plished by pushing the youngsters for a 
month preparing them for the show ring. 

Barkshire blood has been ireely used in 
the formation and perfecting of other usefal 
breeds, for instance, the Essex and Puland 
China. Tae high grade of the feeding 
qualities of the Berkshire will not be 
questioned by any one who understands 
them. They are of a quiet disposition, good 
motners, good milkers and prolific. They 
matare early, and are always in condition 
to turn into cach whenever the farmer 
stands in need of it. They being a distinct 
breed, there is no doubt when the boars 
are crossed with onr native sows they 
produce a better and more profitable litter of 
youngsters than any other breed in exist- 
ence. 

We feed but very little corn. Oar objact 
is to get large frame—bone—sirong con- 
stitation for breeding purposes. Not being 
a farmer I am obliged to purchase ali feed 
used. Would use considerable milk if we 
could get it, but the supply from she miik 
etation is limited and irregular. In connec- 
tion with our grain elevator and warehouses 
we tave a bean-picking plant, ran by 
steam, from which accumulates a quantity 
of call beans. These we utiliz3in the way 
of bean soup. We attach an inch pipe to 
our boiler, which carries about 100 pounds 
of steam, introducing end of pipe into a 
tank holding about six barrels. Into this 
tank we place one bashel refuse beans per 
barrel of water and a pound of salt. Then 
turn on the. steam, and in three or four 
hours there ja a rich, thick soap. To this 
weaid milk, slop, middiings, ete., and feed 
warm twice a day. At noon give cold 
water, and in winter beets. 

The best ration for young pigs when one 
basn’s bean soup is 100 pounds wheat mid- 
dling, 100 pounds hominy, 20 pounds oil 
meal, one pound salt, five pounds ground 
pone all thoroughly mixed. Feed what they 
will eat up clean. 

About.a month ago lI bought a car of 
wheat which was damaged by smoke and 
water, having passed through e fire, burn- 
ing of a large elevator in Michigan. 1am 





feeding wheat soup at present to 150 head 
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aud stock doing well, at a cost of about two 
cents per day per head, with a gain of one 
peund each per day; not guess work, but 


driven over scales each week. Any farmer 
ean accomplish same resulte with cste and 
forethought. There is nothing that will 
bring as quick returns anda sure money 
ineome as a herd of large English Berkshire 
swine when properly bandied. 

RICHARD H. STONE. 

Tramaveburg, N. Y. 





Uacle Sam’s Truck Patch. 


Uacle Sam has a truck pateh over on the 
Potomac flats which has been started re- 
cently for the purpose of experimenting 
with various plante newly introduced into 
this country by the Dapartment of Agricuit- 
are. It covers about 25 acres, and just at 
present a considerable part of this area is 
devoted to the cultivation of a number of 
valaable kinds of pot herbs which Ssere- 
tary Wileon wishes to add to tne list of 
those already known to American house- 
wivee. Beforelong suppliesof the seed 
will bea distributed all over the Uaited 
Stater, and anybody who wants to raise 
them will have a chanceto doso. Many is 
the dish of soup or stew to which they will 
lend flavors, at once delicious and novel, 
for the bene fit of everyday people. 

Ore of these pot herbs isavine from 
India, called in that country ‘* basella,’’ 
and com nonly grown on poles, though it 
does very well ranning over the ground. It 
has exquisite pinkish blossoms, small and 
somewhat resembling those of the trailing 
arbatas or mayflower, and these are re- 
placed in due time by canning little fruits 





that look like tiny blackbarries. It is one 
of the most delicious of all pot herbs and 
a notable point about the plant is that it 
keeps on growing all summer long, 
continually prodacing fresh le aves for the 
housewife’s use. The vine, by the way, is 
related to the well known Madeira vine, 
which is familiar in houses. 

Another of the new pot-her bs is the so- 
called *‘ New Z >aland spinach,’’ which has 
been well kaown in E i:rope for ever so long. 
Is looke not very unlike the ordinary tabls 
spinach, and undoubtadly will be a great 
acquisition. Tnen there is a kiad of sorrel, 
with large leaves that havearather agree- 
able sour taste when one bitesa piece. Is 
is related to the familiar American sorrel, 
bat quite a different plant. Of course, 
everybody knows the common okra, which 
is eo important an ingredient of gumbo 
soup—that dish of delightful flavor origl- 
nated in the South. Bat Uacle Sam is rais- 
ing in the track-patc1: aforesaid a Earo- 
pean okra which is like ours, much magni- 
fied, having great pode eight inches in 
length and not less tender by reason of 
their siz3. Hare is a novelty that is sure 
to command attention from the woman who 
does her own marketing and knows a g)0d 
thing to eat when she sees it. 

Oae of the most curious plants in the 
track patch is a kind of sedge which looks 
for all the world jast like the coarse marsh 
grass that grows in swampy places along 
the seashore. Bat pull up a clamp of it, 
and knoch the earth away from the roots, 
and you will find attached to the latter a 
lot of queer little tubers, each of them about 
the sisa of a haz3l nat. These are an ex- 
cellent table vegstable, when suitably pre 
pared, and in Europe the children are fond 


they taste somewhat like cocoanut. ‘* Oher- 
vil ” fa the name of the plant, and there is a 
fair prospect that within a few years from 
now it will be widely known in this 
country. 

Evarybody who has read the “ Arabian 
Nights’ remembers “ sesame,” the word 
whieh the wicked man in the story of Ali 
Baba was unable to recall when he wanted 
to get out of the robbere’s cave, whose door 
would open only when the name of that 
kind of seed was uttered. In India sesams 
seed furnishes the leading table oil of the 
country, and the stems and leaves of tte 
plant are commonly atil{z2d for salads. 
The oil is known as "bene oll.“ Experi- 
ments are being made with this plant in the 
trask patch, and it is thought that both 
seeds and feaves qill prove available for 
various uses in the United States. Now 
and then one sees little cakes and cookies 
speckled over with small seeds, which are 
sesame, and foreignerson this side of the 
water are particularly fond of them. 

The nasturtiuu, so famous for its beauti? 
fal bell shaped flowers, has long been well 
known as a pot herb, the leavas being 
atilizad for that purpose, while the blossoms 
are employed for ealade, and the secds 
make delicious pickles. Trials are being 
made with certain varieties, with a view to 
developing them as advantageously as pos 
sible. Another interesting plant, set out in 
rows in the truck patch, looks like a gigan 
tic thistle, but is in reality the socalled 
** globe artichoke.” This kind of artichoke 
ie Jargely eaten in Europe, but is hardly. 
known in this country onteids of Louisiana, 
where it is quite extensivaly cultivated for 
the New Orleans market, baing highly 
appreciated by the Creoles. The plant is 
notat all related to the Jerusalem artichcke 
which is in reality a sunflower. 

One of the curiosities cultivated on this 
farm of Uncle Sam’a is the ‘* shooting cu- 
camber ’’—30 called because the fruit when 
ripe bursts with a sharp report, scattering 
the brilliant red seeds for a considerable 
distance. This, of course, is nature’s 
method of secaring the d:stribution of the 
plant over as wide an area as possible. The 
cucumber has an extremely brittle case, 
which in the process of ripening seems to 
arrive at a condition of sach strain that 
finally it explodes in the manner described. 
It is not usefal for food, but has medicinal 
valae, while the vine is quits beautifal and 
ornamental, being suited therefore for cul- 
tivation in gardens for merely decorative 
effect. 

There are a few beds of chick peas which 
were known to the ancient Romans as 
** eicer ’’—a name which has been bestowed 
by modern botanists upon the genus to 
which the plant belongs. It was from this 
plant that Cicero, the famous orator, 
derived his patronymic, owing to- the fact 
that an ancestor of his hada pecaliar wart 
on his nose resembling a chick pea. The 
excrescence could hardly have added to the 
gentleman’s beauty, one would think, inas- 
much as a chick pea is aboat five times the 
eiza Of an ordinary pea and of a rather ec- 
centrie shape. In India it is largely utilizad 


the gram.“ Lately quantities of chick 
high priees under the name of 


coffee. 


experts in charge of the farm have to con- 
tend are sparrows and rats. The sparrows 
eat the growing corn and wheat, which are 
cultivated ia small quantities for seed, the 
object in view being to obtain improved 
varieties by the process known as plant 
b-eeding. As for the rate, they are big. 
gray fellowe, which come from the shipping 
docks in the neighborhood. They devour 
all sorts of products of the truck patch, and 
are particularly dastractive to the cow peas. 
The pods of the cow pea, which is a forage 
plant, are a foot or more in length, each of 
them containing a number of peas. A rat 
will take hold of a pod, and with a series of 
bites along it will extract every one of the 
seeds, leaving it other wise intact. 

There is a small field of gourds, of vari- 
ous siz38 and most eccentric shapes, some 
of which are produced by plants that have 
been brought from China. They bave no 
important economic use in this country, 
but are ornamental and curious. Io more 
soathern latitaies they are atil'z:d as ves- 
alr, and in Mexico grows a variety whose 
skeleton, under the name of “ luffa,’”’ has 
become well krown in thie country daring 
the last few years as the ‘' vegetable 
sponge.”” From Para come some valuable 
peppers, some of them of astonishing size 
which are being raised by the D partment 
of Agricultare for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing their qualities. 

The ‘‘hask tomato” is from Mexico, 
where it is much priz3d, and Secretary Wil- 
son thinks that it is likely to prove a very 
usefal vagetable in this country. It is 
hardly bigger than a horsechestnut, and is 
enclosed in a thin skin, which dries as the 
frait ripens and is readily pulled off. So 
far as known, it is never eaten raw in the 
eountry where it is native, but is most pal- 
atable when properly cooked, and is spe- 
oc ally good when prepared as a cons*tva. 
O: course, the ordinary ‘tomato is one of the 
vegetables which originated in the New 
World, being grown under cultivation in 
Mexico and In Pera at the time when 
Colambas landed. 


Among other things that are being tried 
by the Government experts are Egyptian 
peanuts, which prodace a much larger per- 
centage of oil than our own varieties. Pea- 
nut ofl has become a commercial article 
of such great importance that it is - well 
worth while to do everything possible in the 
way of encouraging its production in this 
country. Likewise from Egypt are several 
varieties of pumpkins and sequeshes which 
are being grown exzperimentalty, and sev- 
eral varieties of celery, most of them from 
southern Earope, are being tested for their 
relative merits. A few rows of cassava 
plants are being grown, though it seems 
uncertain how far this starch-producing 
vegetable is likely to prove usefal in the 
United States. It is of immense com- 
mercial im ortance in tropical latitudes, 
and there would seam to be no serious 
difficulty in the way of its reprodaction in 
the Gaif States. 

At the present time we import from 
$3,000,000 to $5,000,000 worth of Egyptian 
cotton every year. This seems rather like 
bringing coals to Neweastle, but this kind 
of cotton is in demand for the manufacture 
of certain classes of textile fabrics. Its 
etaple is intermediate between the short 
staple of the upland cotton and the long 
staple of the Sea Island cotton; it has a 
curly fibre and certain spinning qualities 
which the apland American cotton does not 
possess. Maybe it would be practicable to 
row it inthe Uaited States on such a scale 
that it will be no longer necessary to import 
it. The plant, by the way, has a yellow 
flower, whereas our ordinary cotton plant 
has a white flower. 

A small area of the patch is planted in 
sorghum of so fine a variety that the stalks 
contain something like 25 per cent. of sugar. 
When one cutsa piece and chews it it is 
much like sugar candy—decidedly sweeter 
in fact than sugar cane. If a means could 
be found of extracting the sugar economi- 
cally, we could easily prodace in this coun- 
try all we wanted of that substance, but 
unfortanately the sugar, when separated 
from the woody fibre of the plant, is so 
mized with gum and other impurities as to 
be impossible to reduce to the shape of a 
marketable commodity at a low cost. 

Hemp from Japan, of a kind which grows 
very tall and is remarkably productive of 
fibre, is being grown in the patch. After 
being rotted, it will be corded and apun, so 
as to show ite ucefalness. If only this kind 
of hemp could be produced on a reasonable 
scale in this country, it would take the place 
of jate, and we might consider that we were 
able to grow our own bagging materials. At 
the present time we import $50,000,000 worth 
of fibres of various kinds every year—an 

obvious absurdity. Ramie is aleo being 
grown, mainly in order that the Dapart- 
ment of Agriculture may be able to 
respond to namerous requests from people 
who want to cultivate she fibre yielding 
plant experimentally. Ualuckily, no nia- 
chine has yet bsen invented that will sepa~ 
rate ite fibre economically, and so this kind 
of fibre, which, when made into fabries, 
counterfeits both silk and linen most besati- 
fally, ils only available in very email quan- 
tities, as it comes from Japan. The 
Japanese grow it and separate the fibre by 

hand, drying it on the roofs of their houses; 
—* labor in that coantry costs almost noth- 

One small bed ia the truck pateh is de. 
voted to a crop of ‘‘ burdock,’? which is 

known in the United States as a rather 
pestiferous weed. This kind of burdock, 

however, comes from China, where the 


as food, being known in that country as/| people find the leaves edible. It is being 


eultivated here in order to find out what 


peas have been soid in the U sited States at | difference there is between the Chinese 
** Idaho | hardoek end our own plant. Perehance it 
coffee berries,” being dried, roasted and| may prove to possess merits hitherto not 
sold as a substitute for, or adulterant of, | recognized. For, after all, a weed is simply 

; a plant that has not yet b3en proved usefal 








of eating them raw, in which condition 





Two serious difficulties with whieh the/| to man.—Rene Bache, in Bosten Transcript. 
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Dairy Notes. 


Some one has sent to the National Stock- 
man a copy of a circalar sent oat by a milk 
buyer in Indiana, which contains so much 
practical good advice to farmers and dairy- 
men that we think every one should have a 
copy of it and try to live ap to the rules 
given. Read it and save it fur carefal study. 

“ The skimming station will be ready for 
operation about Aug. 1,and we will then 
desire to buy milk and cream of all who 
will give it the proper attention, to enable 
me to ship it to Fort Wayne in proper con- 
dition for table use. 

“This will require, on the part of every 
customer, a little extra trouble, as all must 
come up toa certain standard, bat I expact 
to pay for this extra trouble. To be suc 
cessfal : 

Keep nothing bat the best, heavy milk 
ing cows, and then only when healthy. 

“ Feed plenty of good, clean food, of the 
proper character and qiality (a balanced 
ration). 

** Give the cows not only all the water 
: they want to drink, but give it to them 
pure and fresh and frequently. Give a 
cow nothing'to eat or drink that is not clean 
and sweet enough for hnman food. 

* Take the best of care of your cows, see 
that no ancleanliness, dust or dirt are on 
the side of the cow or her udder when you 
milk. 

‘Milk at regular intervals and in the 
same order. 

‘Strain throagh a clean cloth, and also 
aerate if you can, each cow’s milk into tall 
cans before you milk another. 

** Remove the milk from the barn as soon 
as possible. 

“Pot the cans containing the milk into 
cold water, having the water higher on the 
outside than the milk is on the inside. 

‘* Have a dairy thermometer and use it 
every time. 

“Stir the milk frequently, and add fresh 
water if necessary until the temperatare 
is below 60 degrees; better below 55. 

‘Keep milk cold and where it cannot 
absorb bad odors. 

* Cleanliness and cold water, with fre- 
quent stirring, will preserve milk pare for 
our purposes.”’ 


An exchange tells of a test lately made in 
which a cow was fed a dally ration of four 
pounds of wheat bran, four pounds of 
brewers’ grains dried, two pounds of lin- 
seed meal, five pounis of timothy hay and 
30 pounds of ensilaze. Oa this her milk 
produced andar test 324 pounds of batter in 
30 days. Oa what would be called a poor 
ration of four pounds of corn meal, eight 
pounds of timothy hay and 12 pounds of 
corn stalks she prodaced %3 pounds of 
butter in 30 days. Herethen was a differ- 
ence of nine pounds a month due to the 
feeding. Twenty three cows would produce 
more if well fed than 32 would on the poor 
ration. 

Not many people would ba willing to pay 
$3 or $4 a pound for batter if they lived 
where fairiy good butter was plenty at a 
much lower price. The editor of the Elgin 
Dairy Report tells of a gentleman visiting 
the Darlington creamery, which has or had 
a reputation of selling its prodact at $1 a 
pound. While there he saw a 20-pound 
package put intoa large refrigerator case, 
and packed around with ice, and shipped to 
New York city. There it would be re-iced 
and sent by the steamer to an agent in 
London, who would again repack it in 
ice, and send to another party on the 


continent, who would see that it 
was sent to the consumer, who had 
ordered it. The expense of freight 


and packing would scarcely be less than $2 
or $4per pound, beside the cost of $1 a 
pound at the creamery. Sach batter is only 
produced by good cows, given good food 
and care, with also good carein regard to 
absolute cleanliness in stables, dairy room 
and atensils, and ourity of the air and 
water which comes in contact with it. 
Not every one can make batter that will sell 
for 50 cents or a dollara pound, bat many 
could improve greatly on their prodact and 
on the price they obtain for it, if they would 
take a little more pains in these respecis. 
And when they do so we may see dairy 
butter regularly quoted as high or higher 
than that from the creamery. 





‘* Westward the star of empire,’’ ete., 
said the poet, and westward wends the way 
of the dairy and creamery. It isnot many 
years since we thought that good batter 
eould not be made or was not made west of 
the eastern counties of New York. Since 
then Illinois, Wisconsin and some of the 
newer States are sending out creamery bat- 
ter, which has reached as high a reputation 
as any. Canada has achieved a good name 
for its dairy products, and now Califoraoia 
and cther of the Pacific Coast States are 
asserting their claim to beable to make as 
good batter as can be made anywhere. They 
think their pare air and water, their fialds 
of alfalfaand sugar beets give them nat- 
ural advantages to which they only need to 
add skill and care to enabie them to attain 
the highest standard. The Ls Angeles 
Creamery Board of Trade recently passed 
preamble and resolutions declaring that as 
batter made from aerated milk is vastly 
superior in qaality and sells for a better 
price than that made from milk not 
aerated, the creameries will pay five cents 
per hundred more for milk aerated by some 
approved aerator than for milk not s0 
aerated. 

The manager of a creamery at San J.a 
quin subscribed for dairy papers for his 
patrons and employes, an assistant to in 
struct the farmer in the best methods of 
caring for their cows andfor the milk. 
some of the results may be seen in the 
report of the California State Fair last Sep 
tember, not the most favorable month 
there. Oatofanexhibit of 38 tabs, there 
were 28 in the fresh class that showed 
between 983 and 924 poliuts, while in the 
eoid storage class six scored from 96 1-12 
to 90 11-13 points, while all bat seven pack 
ages scored above 95 points. These ex- 
hibits were from 18 counties,and a distance 
of 750 miles along on the coast. In scoring 
not only was the butter considered, but the 
etyle,of the package. 


It is generally understood by those who 
have watched ths working of the Baboock 
test that the evening’s milk is often higher 
in its pecentage of butter fat than the morn- 
ing’s milk, or so it has been reported by’ 
the Experiment Stations, though there 
have been some reports sent out which 
showed a different result. The cause of 
this ie not kaown norcan it be decided in 
allcases. Batina moejority of them it has 
been found that the shorter the period 
between the hours of milking the richer 
the milk in fat. The farmer who rises and 
milke before five o’clock in the morning 
and not again until nightfall will find his 
morning’s milk the richest, while the col- 
lege student who milks after breakfast and 
before supper, making the day not more 
than 10 hours long and the nighte 14 hours, 





will get his richest product at night. This 
bas led some to advocate the milking very 
early, again at noon, and late in the evea- 
ing. The cow would then put fat into her 
milk aod nov on her frame. 


— 


Acid Phosphate for Potatoes. 

It has been usually supposed that the 
potato crop especially needed potash, and 
a fertilizer prepared expressly ior that crop 
was usually made to contain eight to ten 
per cent. of actual potash, that is, it was 
made about one-fifth part muriate of pot- 
ash or ite equivalent in sulphate. Bat 
the Ohio Experiment Station bas now 
declared that it found acid phosphate the 
most efficient fertilizar for potatoes 
as it certainly ie the cheapest. Whether 
this is true of all soile, or whether the 
acid phosphate can liberate potash enough 
that ie lying dormant in almost any soil, is 
what needs to be studied. it tock some 
years after the idea of compounding special 
fertilizers according to the wantsof the 
Crop wae advocated for us to learn that 
clover and the leguminous crops which 
were found by analysis to have the moat 
nitrogen were not benefited much by the 
use of nitrogenous manures. Now this 
seems to be another blow at the old theory. 
In view of the experiments at the Rhode 
Island Station we may yet learn that the 
lime which forms so large a part of the 
acid (phosphate is really what does the 
work when phosphate or wood ashes has 
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of seventy-four eune were engaged in a ter: 
contest. The Victory and the Redoubtable — 
Up the most der tructive fire into eaon other with 
Gouble-sho'ted eanpon. Both ships took fire: 
that on the Victory was extinguished, but the 
Bedoubtable flosily went down. It was from 
the m’zzen topmast of this vessel that one of the 
riflemen marked out Nelson by his stars and 
sbothim. Hefellon the deck, and on Hardy 
aseisting him Nelson eala.“ They have done for 
me at last, Hardy. My back ie shot through.” 
For an hour the battie raged, as the hero lay 
sinkiog ami_ the wounded end Gytog around 
him. His last words were, “ Thank God, I tava 
done my duty.” 
SIBERIAN CITIES.—"Q. H. W.”; Perbaps the 
most curious feature of all Siberian cities anda 
villages ie the quiet of them. The American 
fads it depressing. Tne places seem bait dead 
yet they are alive and thriving. Our conception 
of prosperity in new citivs isso associated with 
the eleng of the trolley, the smoke of the factory 
the weird writhing of the steam siren and the 
bustle of the population that it is hard for us to 
realizs that prosperits may exist in a Place of 
iW a°ad calm. Viadivostock, Khabarovsk, Biags- 
\ vestcbensk and Irkatek all present the same 
m features, Biagovestchensk, in the hesrt ot 
| 





eastern Siberis, on the janection of the Zayas 
Fiver with the Amar, is, perhaps, the most in- 
tereeting city. Oa the central / q aaro of the Clty, 
where the market is. fsce two large department 
stores, which for size, beauty of architecture 
and variety of stock would ¢o credit to any 
American city. The bank bulldings, the ma- 
seume, and other business and government 
booses are of brick or stone. Good schools bave 
been established, co that it is possible fora boy 
here, as well as in a!l Siberian cities, to receive a 
thorough -ducation. Ia Visdivostock a training 
school for Eastern diplomats turns out gradu. 
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seemed to give such good results. Then we 
shall go back to where some of dhe best 
practical farmers stood more than a half 
century ago, and use lime or land plaster to 







ICH ABOE 


Method of Shipping Peruv an Guano. 


—A PERUVIAN GUANO ISLAND. 


ates accomplished in the Oriental lapguages to 
begin their careers as interpreters or secretaries 
of legation. 

THE MORALITY OF THE STAGE.—‘W. W. 















































gtow potatoes and clover, pear, beans and 
osher leguminous crops. 

Bat this does not indicate that we have 
learned nothing in the half centary. We 
have learned much if we have only learned 
that in some soils lime is needed to grow 
certain crops cheaply and abandantly. We 
bave a knowledge that our fathers had not 
of what those classes of plants are. We 
have learned how by the use of the litmus 
paper in a moist sample of ,the soil to tell 
whether it does or does not need time to 
correct the acidity of the soil. Wehave 
learned that all forms of lime are not alike, 
and we koow where and in what substances 
we will fod the phosphate, the salphate or 
the carbonate, and we are at least begin. 
ning to be able to jadge which of tuese 
forms is most likely to serve our purpose 
best or most cheaply. 

Andthis brings us back to the polut 
whence we started. If acid phosphate has 
proved so good upon one soil, may it not 
prove that, upon some other oil, the finely 
ground phosphate, such as is often sold 
under the name of ‘‘floate,’? may prove 
even more valuable than that which has 
been treated with acid. lf the phosphoric 
acid is needed, the dry phosphate contains 
twice as much as it does after it has been 
treated with acid. If lime is needed it 
would contain no more after the treatment 
than before. 

We need farther investigation upon these 
points. We have seen reason to believe that 
the floats when used in soll containing an 
abundant supply of bumur, from whieb 
humic acid is developing, has the power to 
soact upon the dry phosphate as to prc- 
duce mach the same effect as the use of 
sulphuric acid does. Bat these chemical 
actions which go on in the soil are bat 
imperfectly understood as yet. 

in some way nature ia able to change 
decaying {organic matter into nitrates; to 
dissolve the potash from the disintregat- 
ing rock, and to separate the phosphoric 
acid from another rock, and we need to 
learn how toassist her in these works. 

This is apart of the work that our ex- 
periment stations are trying todo for the 


essential for correct summer feeding. By 
raising corn for the silo they made provision 
egainet any accident to the summer crops. 
andenabled them to carry their animals 
slong successfully, summer or winter, 
through auy kind of weather Consequently 
more eilos were probably filled this year 
than ever before. Silos built lerge enough 
will not only carry the cattle through win- 
ter, but they will have surplas enough to 
make ap any deficiency in the summer 
crop. O! course eattic do not take to ensi- 
lage when they can get green grace and fod- 
der corp, dut they mach prefer it to the poor 


with in midsummer. 


for Ssummer feeding isa good soiling crop 
With these two properly raised the stock 


affect him at all. 


will be food in abandance. Thecows then 
instead of hastling for a living in bare past- 
are fields can eat good meals in the cool, 
quiet, shady parts of the fields or bernyard 
What a difference this msk +s in their milk 
and batter production, also in their gan- 
eral health! And yet the extra lebor ano 
cost required to do this is iveignificant. I! 


petition and comparatively small profits. 
W. E. FARMER. 
New Hampshire. : 


Butter Market. 





first of the week. Hig ier prices prevail in 
the Western market-, and we think the; 
may be called a half cent higher here on 
new receipts of extra, while last week’: 
goods carried go at old rates. Assorted size: 
Northern are from 223 to 23 cente, Western 
sptuce tubs 22to 224 cents, ash tabs and 
Northern New York large as 22“cente, 
Eastern from 19 to 21 cents, Northern and 


$4. Lemonsere easy. Californie jobbing 
at $3 50 to $4 50 a box, Mersina and Palermo, 
360 counts, fair to good. $2.50 to $3, cholcr 
to fancy $3 50 to $4.50, 300 counts, choice to 
fancy $4.50 to $5. Malaga and Almeria 
grapes from $4 50 so $8 50 a ca k. Califor- 
bie figs 85 cents to $1 for 10-poand cartons 


































pastare that many animals have to pat up 

The natural accompau!ment of the silo 
raiser or dalryman is entirely independent 
of the weather, and a drought does not 
Fodder corn can be 


planted early in the spring for a soiling 
crop, and when dry weather comes there 


is somesbing that a dairyman masido if he 
would make money in these days of com- 


There was bat little trade in butter the 


Western firats 20 to 21 cents and seconds 18 


Tarkich figs 9 t0 15 centsa poun4, bag figs 
53 to 63 cents, and dates $4to $450 a box 
Cnestnots in moderate supply at $5 50 to $6 
a bashel for prime to choice. 





Vegetubies in Boston Market. 

We find few changes in the vegetable 
market this week. Tuesday being election 
day, notas many farmers were in, bata: 
buyers were not expecting them, the -upply 


carrots are steady at 40 to 50 cents a box, 
and peren!ps lower at 65 cents. Fiat turnips 


French at $1 25a barrel and yellow 90 cents 
to $1. Oalons sell slowly. While sume 
lots will not bring more than §1 to 
$1.25, the 
rel, and Spanish are $125 a erate. 
Leek are steady at 40 cents a dcz'n and 
oh.ves 75 cents to $1. Ridishes in fair 
supply at 60 cents a box. Hothonee cucam- 
bers $5 to $6 per hundred aod peppers are 
tigher at 75 to 90 cents a bashel. Some 
garden tomatoes come yet at $2 to $3 a box, 
end hothouse at 20 cents a poand. Ce'ery 
varies in siz; and quality and in price from 
60 cents to $1 a dczen. Squashes in good 
supply at $15 per ton for Habbards, 75 to 
90 cents a Darrel for marrow and $1.25 fo: 
Bay Siate and Tarban. 

Cabbages a little higher at 65 to 75 cents a 
barrel. Cauliflowers lower at 50 to 60 cent: 
adozan. Sprouts 10 to 128 centsa quart 
Lattuce varies asto growth and condition 
from 75 cents to $1 25 for long b 2x. Spinach 
fe 20 to 25 cents a box, endive 50 to 75 
cents and parsiey in demand at 25 to 50 
cents. Egg plant scarce at $2 a dozen 
Southern string beans $1,25 to $1.75 a bas 
ket, and Lima b.ans scarce at $2.50 to $2 75 
a buehel. 

Potatoes are steady with fall supply and 


W.”: The old qaestion of the morality of the 
etage ig once more discussed by the Eoglish 
disto-s and clergy. Thistime it bas come up 
{othe Boshester Diocesan Conference, wher 
several clergymen urged a sweeping crusade 
against the immorality of Eoglish Plays and 
actors. Oanon Jelf, weil Koown here, declared 
(t was a dreadful thing to see a Obristian man 
takiogthe artof a murderer and a Ubristian 
woman playing In the character of a harlot, as 
was now so common in the London theatres. 
The Bishops of B chester and Southwark, how- 
over, secured @ modification of the resolutions 
the Bishop of Rochester telling the clerey they 


badly cured, musty, stained, thrashed, or in 
any way ansound. 

Choice Prairie Hay—Shall be uplend 
hey of bright enlor, well cured, sweet, 
sound and reasonably free from weeds. 

No 1 Prairie Hay—Shall be upland, and 
mey contain one quarter midland of good 
color, well cured, sweet, sound and reason 
ably free from weeds. 

No.2 Prairie Hey—Shall be upland of 
fair cclor, or midlaad of good color, qell 
cared, sweet, sound, aud reasonably free 








































beld good, and on Wednesday morning there 
was ap abandanee of all sorts. Beets and 


are quietat 25 to 30 centsa bushel, white 


best are worth $1.50 a bar- 


would be ashamed to utter such statements be- 
fore one delicate, reflaed woman who wasa 
friend of his ta the profession. It wis then 
agreed that stage au:hor’, managers and artists 
merely rquired the watcbfal attention of 
charehbmen. Ouriousiy enough, the last new 
play, * Mr. and Mrs. Daventry,” produced at the 
Royalty Theatre oo Thursday, has received 
scathing criticism on all sides for iss iniecen cy, 
which was not redeemed by the faintest trace of 
originality or cleverness, though the acting of 
Mrs. Patrick Campbell, who has assumed the 
leading part, is universally praised. Tohis latest 
-xposition of the sins of society ” is written by 
Vrank Harris. 

FOOTBALL ON £HROVB TUESDAY —-Enthu- 
Clase”: Lois old cus om Is stil orserved at 
Alnwick with all tne old ceremonial. At half 
psst one o’clock on S.urove Tuesday tne bal’, 
provided by the Dake of Nort umborlana, was 
nanded over by the porter at the barbican of the 
o :stle to the local committee, and, preceded by 
she Duke’s piper playing old Nortbumbrian 
sirs, the crowd marched down to the “ Pasture.” 
The contestants were the parish of St. Michael 
agsiost that of St. Paul. After three halls the 
ball is thrown up, to be carried off by whoever is 
fl-etest of foot. Very often it is carried across 
the Aln. This year, there being a spate, two 
mea who strove for its possession had tobe 
rescued by men on the other side. The game 
used ’o be played in the streets, but this ceased 

in 1828, 

A covey of partridges, a nide of pheasants, a 
wisp of spipe, a filgnt of doves, a muster of pea- 

cocks, a si-ge of herons, a bullding of rooks, a 
brood of grouse, a plump of wild fowl, a stand of 
cloverr, a watch of nightingales, a clattering of 
cloughs, a pride of lions, a herd or bunch of cat- 

tie,& flock of geese, a bevy of quails, a cast of 

bawks,a trip of dottrell,a school of whaies, a 

& shoal of herring, a herd of swine, a skulk of 

foxes, & pack of wolves, a drove of «xen, a 

sounder of hogs, & troop of monkeys, a sleuth of 
bears. a geng of elk. 


from weede, 

No. 3 Prairie Hey—Shaill be midland of 
fair color, or slouch of good color, well 
cured, sound, ana reasonably free from 
weeds. 

No. 4 Prairie Hay—Shall inelade all hay 
not good enough for other grades, and not 
caked. 

No Grade Prairie Hay—Shall include all 
hay not good enough for other grades. 

Ne. 1 Straight Rye Straw—Shall be in 
large Dales, clean, bright, long rye straw, 
oreesed in bundles, sound and well baled. 

No. 2 Straight Rye Straw—Shall be in 
large bales, long rye straw pressed in bun- 
d es. sound and well baled, no; good enough 
for No. 1. 

No. 1 Tangled Rye Straw—Sheall be prac- 
tically free trom chaff, of good color, souna 
and well bailed. : 

No.2 Tangl:d Rye Straw—Siall be rea- 
sonably clean, may be some stained, but not 
ood enoazh for No. 1. 

0.1 Wheat Straw—Shall be practicatly 
free from chaff, of good color, sound and 
well baled. 

No. 2 Wheat Straw—Shall be reasonably 
clean, may be some stained, buat not good 
enough for No 1. 

No. 1 Oat Straw—Shall be practically free 
from chaff, of good color, sound and well 
baled. 

No. 2 Oat Straw—Shall be reasonably 
clean, may be some stained, bat not good 
oaough for No. 1. 


Boston Exports and Imports. 


The exports from Boston for the week 
ending Nov. 2 were valued at $3,147,463, 





farmer. When we find them ready to ae. 
knowledge that they did not know some 
thir gs they have long felt sure of, and that 
they are beginning to see that there are 
mysteries biiden under things which they 
thought were plain, then they are in the 
right way to become more enlightened, and 
having taught themselves we may hope for 
them to teach us. 


— 
—— 





The Silo---Soiling Crops in Dry 
Seasons. 


The provisions made against dry summers 
and falls such as the season jast passed 
presented depend a good deal upon the 
farmer and the eharacter of live stock he 
has. A man with scrab cows and run- 
down sheep or swine will not exert him- 
self much to prepare ahead of time for 
emergencies. Bat if cne owns purebred 
or graded stock of any kind he is pretty 
sure to make provision against drought. If 
one does not intend to supply the animals 
with good food other then what grows nat- 
arally inthe grass fisid, the scrub cows, 


























to 19 cents. Boxes and prints in fair 
demand at 23 cents for extra Northern 
Creamery, 223 vente for extra Western, 21 to 
22 cents for extra dairy and i8 to 20 cents 
(or common to good. Extradairy is at 19 
to 20 cents, firsts 18 t0 19 cents and seconds 
16 to 174 cents. Imitation creamery, firste 
154 to 16 cents and seconds 15 cents. Ladies 
dull at 1480 15 cents. A good demand for 
Jane buster from storage at about 21 cents, 
and renovated selling at 17 to 184 cents. 

The receipts of batter at B ston for the 
week were 1619 tabs and 22,436 boxer, a 
total weight af 801,471 pounds. This in- 
clades 28 370 pounds in transit for export, 
and with the latter left out the net total is 
773.101 pounde, against 764 814 pounds tte 
previous week and 724,290 poands the cor- 
rceeponding week last year. 

The exports of butter for the week were 
69,657 pounds, againet none corresponding 
week last year. From New York the ¢ex- 
ports for the week were 808 tubs and from 
Montreal 6684 packages. 

Tae Q ilucy Market Cold Storage Com- 
pany gives the following statement for the 
week: Taken in 2294 tabs, out 6350 tubs, 




















good demand. Aroostook at 58 to 60 cents 
for Green Mountain, 58 cents for extra 
Hebron and 55 cents for fair to good. Yord 
State 50 to 53 cents for round whiteand 48 
to 50 cents for long. Sweet potatoes in ligh: 
supply, but demand ie moderate. Jerseys 
fa double head barrels $1.75 to $2, but must 
be fancy to bring $2. Virginia and Eastern 
Shore cloth tops from $1.62 to $1 75. 





Export Appie Trade. 


The total apple shipmentsto E:1ropean 
ports for tke week ending Nov. 3, 1900, 
were 84,335 barrels, ircluding 47,010 barrel: 
to L'verpool, 9780 barrele to London, 19.951 
barrels to Glasgow and 7594 barrels various. 
The exports included 25,032 barrels from 
Boston, 11,236 barrels from New York 
43,237 barrels from Montreal and 4840 bar, 
reis from Halifax. For the same week last 
year the apple shipments were 84,765 
barrels. The total apple shipments since 
the opening of the season have been 509,059 
barrels; same time last year, 585,160 barrels. 
In detail the shipments have been 133,016 
barrels from Boston, 114,836 barrels from 






















and the imports at $1,179,389 Excess of 
exports $1,968,064. For the corresponding |. 
week last year exports were $2,470 959, and | ¢ 
imports were $1,129 304. Excess of exports |i 
$1,341,655. Since Jap. 1, exports hav- 


THE PROPSE WORD —“ Batterfiy”: The 
‘ proper word ” is not always easy to find. The 
ollowing list worked out by some language fiend 
8 lateresting, and it may not be entirely witoout 


oroait: 








been $100,670,177 and imports $60,769,692. 
Excees of exports $39900,485. For the 
corresponding time lass year exports 
were $108,691,335 and imports $52,637,- 
441. Excess of exports $56 053,894. Tse 
orincipal articles of export were provi- 
sions $881,785, breadstaffs $422,838, live 
animals $98,635, leather and mapufaetures 
uf eame $161,202 otton raw $844,879, cotton 
manafac.uces $29 617, iron and manofast 
aces of eame $47,428, machinery $46,823 
@ood and manutaotares of same $33,641, 
paper $23,550, drags and chemicals $9514, 
spirits $49,595, fraits $70 324, india rabcer 
manofaciures $7084, books $7446, cordage 
= ——— $5524, grease $10,738, organs 








GURIOUS FACTS. 


——Two of the largest Raubmkorff coils ever 
made have been ordered in ths country for a 





THE ANGORA CAT. 


' superb Edition, Beautifully Il!'us:rated, 
Telling Hew to Select, Breed, 
Train and Manage Them. 

In point of detail and correctness, the volume is 
the most complete book published. Ohapters on al! 
important subjects: The Origin, How to Train, Oare 
for Pleasure and Breeding, Proper Food, Breeding 
and Mating, Exhibition and ‘fransportation, The 
Ronch, Washing and Grooming, Diseases, The Oor- 
“ect Type, Different Colors, besides interesting 
stories of how they eat,drink, play and sleep; ‘n fact, 
everything about them. Over thirty-five half-tone 
{llustrations from life. ‘My Oat Tom,” "A Oat 
Letter,” “Rats,” ‘‘A Forgotten Prisoner,” ‘' Her 
Wants Supplied,” * Attentive to Oats,” “ The Home- 
lees Cat,” A Oat Story,” “ The Subway Oat,” ‘A 
Hospital Oat,” are all interestiug tales. The volume, 


eside from being an excellent treatise on the cat, 
forms a delightful gift book. Edited by Mr. James 
of the Walnut Kidge Farms Company. 


“No author cocld be more justified in speaking om 


sheep and swine are the best for his pur- 
pose. They can hustle for a living better 
then the pure bred or graded animals. Bat 
moat intelligant farmers today makea pre- 
tence at least t> keap good stock,and they 
cannot afford to ran the riek of carrying 
them over a dry season with scarcely noth- 
jog in the way of green, succulent food to 
feed on. Never wasthe valua of the silo 
and soiling crops better demonstrated in 
many localities than this season. They 
have saved many a dairyman and stockman 
1 ,.8ses that would hava turoed the balances 
on their ledger on the wrong side. 














stock 141,537 tabs, agatast 107,811 tabs same 
time last year. The Eastern Company ree 
portsa stock of 19,009 stabs againet 8699 tubs 
la:¢ year, and with these added the total 
etock is 160,546, againet 116.510 tabs the same 
time last year, an increase of 44,036 tubs in 
favor of this year. 

The QOstober statement shows stock on 
hand Ot. 1, 7,427,080 pounds, receipts 3,781, 
019 pounds, a total of 11,208,099 pounds. 
Exports 141,605 pounds. Nest supply 11,066,- 
494 pounds. 





Domestic and Foreign Fruits. 












New York, 185,016 barrels from Montreal, 
60,322 barrels from Halifax and 15,869 bar- 
rels from Annapolis. 

Chester R. Luwrence receives advice by 
mail of Ost. 27 that Canada fruit generally 
was not as attractive as it should be anda 
large proportion in faulty condition. Kinge 
scarce and higher. Greenings well appre- 
ciated. A good demand for Snows, but deal- 
ers cautious about, both having shown many 
spots. New York Baldwins so far lacking 
in appearance, and would bring better 
prices if brighter looking. Good lots of 
Boston and Maine Baldwins sell well, 















his selected topic, as one having authority, than is 
Mr. James in appearing as an expositor of the 
Angora, for thousands of beautiful specimens o 

these lovely creatures owe not only their existence 
but their excellence, to the skill, care and knowledge 
of this well-known breeder. The book contain# 
much useful information as to the diet and genera! 
care, it being, in fact, a work that is indispensable to 
any ow erof one of the valuable and beautifu) a:!- 
mais.”—New York Vogue. 

“ It comes from a practical breeder, and if his suc- 
cess may be correctly gauged by the very handsome 
Angoras of the illustrations, no one could ¢cesire to 
do be’ter than he has done. Altogether the prospec- 
tive breeder of Angoras will find this book interest- 
ing reading.”— Country Gentleman Albany, N. Y. 

** Those who are lovers of cats will find much that 
ie interesting and instractive in this book.”— School 


foreign government, and will give an electric 
epark forty-five inches in length, expending en- 
ergy amounting to three or four-borse power, 
and baviog & potential of ba)f a million volts. 

—-T e crust of earth under Japan must be 
comparatively thin, judging by the number of 
@artiqaske shocks ia that country. They aver- 
age over five hundred a year. 

——The typhoon of the Orient is an own sister 
of the West Indie cycione. It is generally to 
low latitades, latein the sammer or early io the 
«2 Uma, at the western edge of the Pacific, not 
tar from the Philippines. It begins its career 
oy moving westward, but in time returas to the 
coast of Obins and Japan. 


Last year there was drought enough to 
convince many farmers that the silo was 


Catarrh 


Is a disease of the mucous mem- 
brane or inner lining of the nose, 
throat, lungs, stomach, bowels 
and other organs. It is caused by 
a cold or succession of colds irri- 
tating the delicate surfaces, and 
is promoted by scrofulous taints 














though some poor stock comes from botb 
places that should bave sold on bome mar- 
kets. Very few Newtowns offering, and 
these not at all first class. Oable despatch 
of Nov. 7 from Liverpool says: ‘‘ The mar- 
ket is sctive at rather lower prices. Bald- 
wins $2.49 to $3.12.’ : 


















There is a fall supply of apples, as 60,172 
barrele were received, and only 25,033 
barrels were exoorted, bat even with this 
increase of 35.00) barrels the market holds 
very steady, and prime table fruit is in 
demand at full prices. Ohoice high-colored 
native Gravanstein are $2.50 to $3 and Nova 
Scotia $175 to $225. King and Melatosh 
Red $2 to $2.50, Snow, Wealthy, Pound 
Sweet and good fall varieties $1 50 to $3. 
Alexander $1 75to $2, Twenty-Oance $1 50 
to $225, Greenings and Harvey $1.50 to 
$175, bat must be extra to exceed $1 50, 
Habbardston $1.25 to $1.75, No. 1 Baldwin 
$1.50, Pippins $1 to $1 50 and common green 
50 cents to $1. Pears are steady at $2 to 





Grades of May and Straw. 


The following grades of hay and straw 
have been adopted by the National Hay 
Assoelation : 

Choice Timothy Hay—Shall be timothy 
not mixed with over onetwentieth other 
grasses, properly cured, bright natural 
color, sound and well baled. 









——Tae Oharter Oak is in Hartford, Ot , and 
concealed the charter of the colouy for several 
vyeare from 1687. Weshington took command 
of the army uader an elm trea ia Oambridge. 
The treaty elm, ander which William Penn 
siened the famous treaty with the Indians in 
1683, was upon the banks of the Dolaware. It 
died in 1839. 

——Like water, cast iron contracts on liquefy- 
ing, and, conversely, expands on solidifying; 
hencee the solid metal floats on the molten like 
ce on water. It is this property which renders 
Gortain metais and alloys suitable fr casting 
When the converse is the case, av, for instance, 
with goli and silver, sharp castings cannot be 


Education, Minneapolis, Minn. 


“ It seems to us a book which those who are fond of 


cats will be giad to read.”—George T. Angell,in Our 
Dumd Animals, Boston. 


“It isa usefal volame, both for the owners of the 


4ngoraard other cats. It is tastefully bonnd and 
fully illustrated.”--Our Fellow Creatures, Ohicago. 


“ Volume of highest authority, exceedingly euter- 


taining full of facts, beautifully illuetrated.’’— 
Ameriean Cultivator, Boston, Mass. 


In two diderent bindings, price $3 and $1.25, ost 


paid. For sale by booksellers gcuerally, or 


JAMES BROTHERS, Publishers, 


330 Washingten “treet Resteu, Mass 





produced, and coing, for example, must therefore 
be struck with dies. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 








Boston & Maine Railroad. 


$2.25 a bashel for choice large Bartiettes, 
and $150 to $1.75 for fair to good, Seckels 
$1.50 to $2.50, Bose the same, and others 25 
cents to $1. 

Q1lnoes dall and mostly ordinary in quality 
at $150to $250 a barrel. Oranberries io 
only moderate supply, with ateady demand 
at $5 50 to $6 for choice dark and $4 50 to $5 
for medium, with boxes at $1.50 to $2. 
Receipte of grapes were 417,154 baskets, 
8692 carriers of domestic and 4851 kegs of 
foreign. Fresh lots in good demand. Pony 
baskets 16 to 18 cents for Dalaware, 10 to 12 
for Salem, 8 to 12 for Nisgara, 9 to 10 for 
Catawba. Concords, 8 to 10 for pony and 
10 to 14 cents for large baskets. No Cal:- 
fornia grapes coming now; but few in 
hends of retailers at last week’s prices. 

Florida oranges in light supply at $3.75 to 
‘94.50 for choice bright, and $3.50 to $4 for 
rasset. Jamaica oranges 176, 200 and 216 
counts, $4 a box, 126 and 150, $3.50to $3 75. 
Jamaica grape fratt, fair to good, $250 to 
$3, choice $8.25 to $3.50, and faacy $3.75 to 


in the [blood. 

It is especially dangerous in 
persons having a predisposition 
to consumption. 

In these and all other catarrhal 
cases, Hood’s Sarsaparilla so 
thoroughly renovates the blood 
and restores strength that it per- 
manently cures. 

In fact, because of the character 
of disease, and peculiar merit of 
the remedy, Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
is the only common sense treat- 
ment for catatrh. 


HOOD’S SARSAPARILLA 


Promises to cure and keeps the 
promise. No substitute for 
Hood’s acts like . Hood’s — be 
sure to get Hood’s. 











No. 1 Timothy Hay—Shall be timothy 
with not more than one-eighth mixed with 
clover or other tame (grasses, properly 
cured, good color, sound and well baled. 

No. 3 Timothy Hay—Shall be timothy not 
good enough for No. 1, not over one-fourth 
mixed with clover or other tame grasses, 
fair color, sound and well baled. 

No. 3 Timothy Hay—Shall inelade all hay 
not good enough for other grades, sound 
and well baled. 

No. 1 Clover Mixed Hay—Shall be time- 
thy and clover mixed, with at least one-half 
timothy, good color, sound and well baled. 

No. 2 Clover Mixed Hay—Shall be timo- 
thy and clover mixed, with at least one- 
third timothy, reasonably sound and well 
baled. 

No. 1 Clover Hay—Shell be medium elo- 
ver not over one-twentieth other grasses, 
properly cured, sound and well baled. 

No. 2 Clover Hay—Shall be clover, sound, 
well beled, not good enough for No, 1, 

No Grade Hay—Shall include all hay 










LOWEST RATES 


FAST TRAIN SERVICE 


Between 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO, 
St. Louis, St- Paul, Minneapolis 


And All Points 


West, Northwest, Southwest. 


Puilman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains 


BATTLE OF TRAFALGAR.—"' R. W. 0.”: Nelson 
began the battie near the Oape of Trafaigar by 
attacking the fleet which Admiral Villeneuve 
was bringing up from Oad!z with a view of reach- 
tpg Brest. There were of the British twenty- 
coven sail of the line, four frigates, one schooner 
and one cutter. Of the French and Spaniards 
there were thirty three sail of. the line, five 
(rigates and two prige. The Preach had 3636 
guns, while Neleon only had 3148. The Engiisb 
admiral wore an old threadbare coat, with the 
badge of the order of the Bath embroidered on 
the breast. Oaptain Hardy of the Victory ob- 
served to him that he had better cover the stars 
up, asthey would bea mark for the enemy, but 
Nelson answered it was too late then. He was 
persuaded that he should win the battle, but 
lose bie life, and in taking leave of 
Blackwood said: ‘I shall never see you 
again.” Collingwood’s line first came in con- 
tact with the enemy and was speedily in the 
midst of a Gesperate confilet. About noon Nel 
eon’s ship came up to the Seatissima Trinidais, 
and soon after the Bacentaare of eighty guns. 

the Neptune of eighty guns and the Redou bta 








For tickets and information apply at any 
principal ticket office of the Company. 
D.. J. FLANDERS, 


Gen’! Pass & Tkt. Agt., 
BOSTON. 
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POULTRY, 


The Poultry in Fall Months, 


The most natural thing {in the world is to 
clean house in the fall, and it is probably 
pecause of this inherited instinct that often 
makes a woman lose fewer chickens in 
winter than a man. She feels called upon to 
clean the poultry yard and henhouse in the 
fall jast as naturally as she gives thorough 
house-cleaning to her own quarters. One 
of the greatest enemies we hsve inthe world 
je dirt. If we do not constantly fight it we 
are sure to euffer from our negligence. The 
animals around as placed in our keeping 
likewise soffer from dirt. ‘Tarn them out 
into the fields, and they will clean them- 
selves; bat when you shut them up in close 
winter quarters, they will inevitably breed 
disease through the dirt and filth that ao- 
cumulates. 

A good way to prevent this isto make a 
thorough house cleaning in the poultry 
yard before winter isupon us. Then with 
the chicksns housed warmly and in clean 
sanitary baildings there will be less disease 
than usual. The cleaning must be extensive 
and thorough. It must begin in the yard, 
and all sorts of old rotting rabbish that the 
chickens refuse to eat should be raked up 
and barned. Fireis the great purifier, and 
every old board and coop that is so airty 
thet water cannot cleanse it should be 
thrown on the fire. Barn thoroughly the 
robbish and scatter the ashes around the 
yard. They will help to sweeten the soil. 
A little charcoal mixed with .the soil at any 
time of the year is always beneficial, but if 
we mix wood ashes with it the same results 
will be obtained. 

The next cleanser is water, followed by 
whitewash and a little carbolic acid. Turn 
the hose on the poultry yard until the 
poards are bleached white, and every parti- 
cle of dirt has been washed away. lt may 
be necessary to get down on the knees at 
times, and scrape away with a kaoife or hoe 
Everything must be cleaned no matter what 
bappens. Then you have a good foundation 
for whitewashing. Mx the whitewash 
strong enough to do some good. Weak water 
with alittle coloring of lime will do no 
good. It should be strong enough to purify 
and cleanse and disinfect the whole place 
Add tothe whitewash some carbolic acid, 
That will kill all lice and vermin in the 
place and keep others from coming there 
for weeks and months. When the house 
is cleaned and purified in this way the hens 
can be turned in again,and they will find 
their winter quarters so clean and pleasant 
that they cannot help doing better. 

ANNIE C. WEBSTER. 





Pennsylvania. 





Poultry and Game. 


We note little change in poultry and game 
this week,excepting that sume lots of Weat- 
ern have come too slowly daring the warm 
days, and wera sold below quotations, and 
oily extra choica lots bring top quotations. 
Fresh killed stock in only moderate su >)ply. 
Choice large chickens are in fair demand at 
14 to 15 cents, and fair to good go at9to 13 
cents. Extra choice fowl bring 12 cents, 
and ordinary to good 10 to 11 cents. Spring 
ducks are 10 to 12 cente, geese in small sup- 
ply at 14 to 15 cents, and tarkeys at 18 cents 
for choiee large young, 15 to 17 cents for 
prume,and common lots 12 to 14 cents. Weat- 
era iced tarkeysin fair supply, and some 
choice selected bring 12 cente, average lots 10 
to 11 cente,and ordinary to fair 8 to 10 cents. 
Two pound broilers at 12 to 13 cents, large 
roasting chickens 10 to 11 cents and medium 
siz3s 8 to 9 cents. Fowl are 10 cents for 
choice and 8} to 9 cents for common to 
good. Old roosters 7 cents, and ducks 5 to 
8 cents. Pigeons are eteady at $1 to $1.25 a 
dozap, and equabs still scarce at $2 to $2 50. 

Game in moderate demand but limited 
supply. Grouse at $1 to $1.25a pair for 
light, and $1.25 to $150 for dark. Quail 
$2.50 to $3 a dozen. Canvas back ducks 
$250 a pair, red head $150 to $2, biack 
duck $1 to $1.25, brant $1.50 and widgeon 
75 cents, with plover at $3 to $350 a dozen 
and snipe $2 to $2.50. Reed birds 25 cents 
Venison sells at 15 cents a pound whole 
with saddles at 20 to 25 cents. Rabbits 10 
to 124 cents each. 


HORTICULTURAL. 


Orchard and Garden. 


A large swamp pear Lima, N. Y., which a 
few years ego was not considered worth $5 
per acre, has been drained at considerable 
expense, and ise now considered worth from 
$100 to $200 per acre. It has been mostly 
devoted to growing the two crops of celery 
and onions. These swamps may be used 
for many years without applying fertilizer, 
as the muck isa deposi. of decayed vege- 
table matter further enriched by the wash- 
ing of fertilizing matter from the surround- 
ing higher lands. Celery and onions both 
like this kind of soil, and the onions can 
send their fibrous feeding roots down as 
deep as they please. There is another 
advantage in growing these ‘wo crops 
together. There can be scarcely too 
much moisture for the celery short of 
absolutely flocding the ground for 
days at a time, which is prevented 
by the drainage, and consequently if there 
is too mach water for the onions the celery 
will make a good growth, while in a hot and 
dry season like the past, the celery crop 
may be small, but the onions will make all 
the better growth and yield a tremendous 
crop, 1000 bushels to the acre having been 
grown on some plots there, it is said. Thus, 
if one crop fails to yield a profit, more may 
be expected from the other, while in an 
ordinary season both may do well, the 
celery findiog water enough a} the surface, 
and the deeper rooting onions plenty lower 
down. 


From the School of Horticulture of Nova 
Scotia comes a statement that last spring, 
before the apple trees bloomed, there was 
80 much wet weather that many orchardists 
failed to spray their trees, bat did spray 
two or three times after the blossoms fell. 
In neatly every sach case where no early 
spraying was done the apples were badly 
spotted, no matter how many times they 
were sprayed after blossoming. Bat those 
who sprayed early enough had apples very 
free from black spots, even though they 
sprayed but once after the biossoms fell. 
The wet weather was jast the most favor- 
able time for the growth of the fangus that 
causes the black spot. This may explain 
why some have reported small success from 
spraying, while others who sprayed no 
more, bat sprayed earlier or between 
showers later in the season, report good 
crops of clean fruit. This is as applicable 
in the United States as in Nova Scotia. 
Keep the spraying up during the wet 
weather if you would keep down the black 
spot, and we think it as applicable to the 
pear cracking fungus, and to some of the 
Tusts, 


It is claimed that much of the rapid in- 














Crease in the demand for Canadian apples 


for export is due more to careful assorting 
ani packing than to quality of fruit. While 





the highest prices, the avarage price for th 
Canadian shipments have often been beiter 
than our own. Tnhisisali wrong, and we 
shoold not suffer it to continue. The frat 
grower must take his chances of the sea- 
sons and the insects so faras he cannot 
control them by spraying. Batafter the 
frait bas grown he can contro! the eond’- 
tlons of preparing it and putting it on the 
market, 

He should see that it is picked from the 
tree without bei:g pinched or braised by 
tossing into the basket or emptying it out 
ofthem. He should assort it honestly and 
pack it Garefally, so that it may be trans 
ported safely. He should send it to market 
only in clean and neat packages, whether 
boxes or barrels, and he should try to find 
the market where consumers are willing to 
pay a fair price for goods of handsome ap 
pearance and prime quality. Having done 
—* he may expect to be well repaid for his 

r. 


Senator H. M. Danlap of Illinois is a be 
Hever in the bene fi: of spraying fruit trees. 
He basa fine orchard of Ban D.vis and 
Willow Twig trees, most of which were 
sprayed once before blooming, once when 
in full bloom, and egain 10 days later. The 
firet two sprayings were with four pounds 
each of lime and copper sulphate, and one 
fourth poundsof Paris green in 50 gallons of 
water. The last bad sulphate reduced one 
half. Asaresuit the trees average about 
three barrels per tree of handsome apples, 
about 80 per cent. No. 1, and a wormy or 
decaying apple ts hard to find. He has re- 
fused $3 50 a barrel tor the Willow Twigs, 
and will pat them in cold storage. Four 
trees of this variety were left ansprayed 
and they had no No. 1 fruit and the 
apples were small, misshepep, wormy and 
rotting, although conditions were as good 
for them as for the others, excepting the 
spraying. 11 cost about $700 to spray 7000 
trees at 10 cents. a tree, aud should not co-t 
over 15 cents per tree in small orchards. 1s 
takes about eight gellous of -pray to a 15- 
year-old tree, spraying until water drips 
from the foliage. Sprayed trees carried 
fall foliage much later than others. He 
found it to give equally good results on 
summer apples snd pears. 


We think it would pay every one to have 
a supply of bashel or barrel boxes in which 
to store their winter vegetables and fruit. 
They cost but littie more than barrel-, 
about 10 cents for buebel and 20 cents for 
barrel boxes, or a little less when bought 
in the fist and nailed together by the buyer, 
which is sometim 3s convenient in sending 
them by rail. They can be packed more 
closely than barrele, and if set so that the 
first tier are a few inches apart, and in the 
tiers above one rests on the two below, they 
can be'placed as high as one desires to 
lift them, aad yet each box be well 
ventilated. Baing shallow the contents do 
not heats _.m the deeper barrel-. 
They are egsfl examined to see the condi- 
tion of what ig in them, and if thry are to 
be marketed the boxes are accepted as 
standard measures in every castern market, 
if they are made of the regalar siz3s. They 
can be obtained with tight bottoms or with 
slatted bottoms for better ventilation. They 
are durable even if they are cheap, lasting 
for years. Foralocal market the name 
may be stenciled on them so that they will 
advertise the grower and be returned to 
him. We think them much tuperior to the 
barrel. 


— 
— 





The New tork Market. 


Potatoes are in liberal supply, but there 
is good demand for desirable stock. Long 
Island are $1 50 to $175 per barrel. State 
and Western $1.25 to $1.62 per 180 pounds, 
and Jerseys per barrel $1 t» $1.12 for long, 
and $1 25 to $1 37 for roand. Sweets in mod- 
erate supply at $1 50 to $2.25 for Vineland, 
$1.25 to $175 for other Jersey. Southern 
yellow and red, $1 to $1 25. Good onions in 
moderate supply and steady, bat poor stock 
dragazing. Connecticut and Long Isla d, $3 
to $4 a barrel for white, $125 to $162 tor 
yellow and $1 25 to $1.50 for red. Orange 
County bags, white, $1.50{to $3,yellow,$1 to 
$1.37, and red $1 to $1.25. Stateand W-rt- 
erp, double head barrele, $125 to $150 
Bag, red or yellow, the same. S nall white 
for pickling, $3 to $.50 a barrel. Bets and 
washed carrote 75 cents to $1a barrel, with 
unwashed 50 to 75 cents. Raseia tarnips 60 
to 75 cents for Jersey and 75 to 80 cents for 
Canada. 

Cabbages steady at $2 to $3.50 per 100 
Caullflowers in light receipt a · d higher, ba: 
some poor stock, 50 cents to $2.59 a barrel. 
Sprouts 4 to 8 cents a quart. Cacumbers $3 
t 87 a barrel, with Fiorida crates 50 cents 
to $150 Oelery from 10 to 40 centsa di: zen 
roote, as to size. Ezg plant $1 to $3 a 
barrel, and Jet uce 50 cents to $1.. Virginia 
green peas, 50 cants to $1.25 a basket. String 
beaos coming in poor condition. A few 
sell at $1 a basket, not many above 60 to 75 


“Badly Crippled.” 


Rheumatism at its worst is a sort of 
living death. It chains a man to a chair 





or binds him to a bed, and metes out to ; 


him a daily martyrdom. .At the best 
rheumatism is a 
painful malady, in- 
terfering -alike. with 
pleasure and busi- 
ness, — 

To. cure. rheuma- 
tism it is necessary 
to eliminate from 
the blood the acid 
poisons which are 
the cause of the dis- 
ease. This is effect- 
ually done by the 
use of Dr. Pierce’s 
Golden Medical Dis- 
covery. It carries 
out of the blood the 
corrupt and poison- 
ous accumulations 
which breed and 
feed disease. It in- 
creases the activity 
of the blood-making 

lands and sends an 
increased supply of 

rich, pure blood 
through vein and 
artery to strengthen 
every organ of the 
body. 

«I had been troubled 
with rheumatism for 
twelve years, so bad at 
times I could not leave 
my bed,” writes Mr, 
R. J. McKnight, of 
Williamsburg Co., S. C. I was badly 














— 3** Tried — doctors and two of them 
0 


to die. ne of them did me much 
— The pains in my back, hips and lem 
‘and at times in my head), would nearly kill 
me. My appetite was very bad. Everybody 
who saw me said I must die, I took five bottles 
of the ‘Golden Medical Discovery’ and woe | 
vials of * Pellets,’ and to-day my health is g . 
after suffering twelve years with rheumatism. 


Doctor Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets are 
powerfiA aids to the cleansing of the 
Clogged system. By all dealers in 
— 


MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 17, 1900. 


our fruit from:the U alted States ofsen brings 














RUSSIAN SHEEP, 





centr, and transportation companies selling 
some at 10 to 25 cents to get their freight 
charges. L'ma beans $1 to $150 a bag for 
potato, and 50 canteto $1 a beg for flat. 
Green peppers 50 cents to $1 a barrel for 
long, and 25 to 75 cents for bulinose. To- 
matoes 25 to 75 centsa bushel for Jersey, 
$1 to $2a carrier for two basket carriers 
upriver, and 20 cents a pound for hothouse. 
Parsnips 50 to 75 cents a barrel. Squash 
plenty and dall at $1 to $1.25 a barrel for 
Huabberd, 50 to 75 cents for Marrow. Pamp- 
kine 40 to 60 cents a barrel. 

Apples in liberal supply but a good de- 
mand for choice to fancy. Other grates 
are dragging. Some fancy red fall are $2 50 
o $4 a barrel, Extra fancy Kiaze $3 to 
$3 50, others $2 to $3. Snow $1.75 
to $350, Spy $150 to $250, Baa 
Davie $150 to $2325, Greeniags faucy 
Northern $2 to $225, State $150 to $2.25, 
Baldwin $1 50 60 $2, Poand Sweets $1.75 to 
$225, Common winter sorte, double head 
barrels $1 to $125 and inferior open head 
barrels 75 cents to $1. God tabie pears in 
demand, but common etock dull. Fancy 
Boston Bartlette per bashel box §$2 to $3, 
Seokels, Boston, $2 to $3.50, State $1 to 
$225. O.her Boston varieties $1 to $2, Bose 
per barrel $2 50 to $350. Other good table 
varieties $1.50 to $2 25, Lawrence $1.50 to 
$2 Keifer $1 to $2,common 75 cents to $1. 

Qainces plenty and go'slowly. Some fancy 
selected bring $3 to $3.50 a barrel: prime 
state $1.75 to $2 25, poor to good $1 to $1.50. 
Choice grapes in demand. Dalaware 10 to 
15 cents for small baskets, $1 25 to $1.50 for 
10 ba: ket cases. Niagara 7 to 12 cents for 
baskets and 75 cents to $1 for cases. Ca- 
tawba 9 to 11 cents a ba:k 3s, Concord 8 to 
10 cents for smal), 10 to 12 cents for large 
baskets, and 75 to 90 cents for cases. Ina 
balk per 100 pounds, Delaware and Clinton 
$2 to $2 50. Catawba $1 25 to $1.50, Niagara 
$1 to $1 50, and Concord $1 to $130. Oran- 
berries firm, bat qaiet trade. Cape Cod 
large late, fancy $650 to $7, and fair to 
good $5 50 to $6.25 U.ual sorte, fancy dark 
$6 to $6.25, medium $5.50 to $5.75, crates 
$1.75 to $2.25, Jersey barrels $5 to $5 50, 
aad crates $1 50 to $1 85. 





Biggest of Hop Fields. 


Daring the period of aboat four weeks 
from the 5:h of September to the’early part of 
Ostober all the way from 15,000 to 30,000 
mep, women and children are basily en- 
gaged from sunrise ti!l sunset picking the 
blossoms from the great hop fields of Call- 
fornia. Ia Sonoma, Secramento,. Mendo- 
olno, Alameda, Yolo, Yabaand San Joaquin 
counties hops are extensively and success- 
fally grown. The plantations of the Siate 
combined would form one enormous area 
of 7500 acres, a far-reaching expanse of 
valley land nearly 12 miles squere, and 
containing more shan 9000,000 hop vines, 
ylelding in a favorable season almost 
$2,000,000 worth of dried hops. 

lt ie not generally known, but the largest 
hop yards in the world are in California, 
along the Sacramento, Rassian and Festher 
R'vers, and the very biggest hop field on 
earth is at Pieasonton, in Alameda County, 
where there are 368 acres, with more than 
445,000 vines under one wire. — 

As the picking mast all be done by hand, 
and within the short season when the blos 
eoms are at theic best,an army of people 
| bas to be suddenly mustered for the har- 
‘vest. The mild climatic conditions that 
| favor the development of the hop, and the 
; pleasant Inland valleys where it is grown, 
| combine to make hop picking something of 
* summer time delight, for the work is 
neither diffiicalt nor arduous, and the pay is 
fair. 

There are but twodrawbacks to hop pick- 
ing. One is so-called hop poisoning, which 
issimply a sorsof prickly heat or rash 
sometimes produced by contact of face and 
arms with the nettlelike fuzz on the stalks 
of the hop vine. It does not affect all pick- 
ers. Tte other isthe dark staining of the 
bands resulting from the resin of the 
blossom. It may be removed by rubbing 
with the crushed green leaves of the hops. 
—OCorrespondenee San Francisco Chronicle. 








The Hay Trade. 


Boston jast now is receiving most of her 
supply of hay from Michigan, which had a 
very good hay crop this year. Ohio also 
had a good crop but not eo much of it comes 
this way unless high prices shall make this 
better than other markets. There is no 
prospect of any hay famine, thouzh prices 
may be higher later in the season. One 
difficulty bas been the scarcity of cars for 
ehi; ment. Many dealers have hay bought 
and pressed which they caanot move, and 
some of it at stations where they bave not 
had a car to load for weeke, though ordered 
months ago. Not only is hay held back, but 
apples and potatoes fill barnsand store- 
houses there, and mast wait because the 
railroads fiad it more profitabie to handle 
grain. 

There is considerable kay in Oanada, but 
much of it was damaged by rain and would 
not sell for enough to warrant the payment 
of $4 per ton duty. Canadian hay seeks 





no best market, and fcom most points can 


reach New York or Brooklyn as easily as 
Boston. Prices jast now are quoted higher 
at those points than here, but Boston has 
one advantage to the shippers. We have 
better docking and storage facilities and a 
few cars extra receipts do not cause a drop 
io the market rate here as quickly as there. 
Shippers may send there at the quotations 
this week, and when tha hay gete shere fiad 
the market overstocked and must sell mach 
lower, or pay bills for carting and storage. 
This helpea to keep New York market 
rather short of hay last year. 

This year the hay crop throug New York 
State was so light that not as much was 
grown as must be bought, taking the entire 
State. Maine crop was also light, and 
probably but little Maine hay may be 
looked for in our market, though they may 
have, like Canada, enough hay on hand to 
carry their stock through. The hay supply 
throughout the Northern and Eastern 
States is estimated by dealers as from 15 to 
20 per cent. short of the average season 
Michigan had bat little old hay left over 
last spring. 

There are no rules adopted by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce here for the grading of 
hay, and no author!z:d inspector of hay by 
them or by the city. Some dealers have 
their own inspectors here, and others rely 
on the grading of those who buy for them in 
the hay growing sections,and they try to con- 
form to the grades adopted by the National 
Hay Association, which we print elsewhere, 
but incividaal opinions often differ as to the 
proper grading as they might of assorting 
frait or vegetables into very large, large, 
medium or small. Boston receives bat 
little that is graded here higher than No. 1, 
though parties who bay to sell again may 
represent it as being choice. 

One dealer who says he has handled hay 
every year since he was larce enough to 
stir the swaths with a pitchfork, and he 
now is gray headed, says there is too much 
demand in Boston for a very coarse hay. He 
prefers for his horses a hay finer, such as 





can be found where the crop does not ex- 
ceed 13 tons to the acre. Horsés like it 
better and itis more nutriticus. Much of 
the Eastern hay, or that east of Ohio and 
Michigan is of poorer quality this year than 
lest. 

Prices this week in Bostcn are for choice 
tim:thy, large bales, $18 to $18.50, small 
$17 50 tv $18, No.1, $17 to $18 for large, 





$16 50 to $17.50 for small, No. 2 $16 to 
$16 50, No. 3 $14 to $15, clover mixed $15 
to $15 50, and clover $14 50 to $15. The ree 
caipts for the week were 370 cars of hay, 
of which 24 care were for export, and 45 
cars straw. Same week last year 533 cars 
hay, 46 of them for export and 24 cars 
straw. 

In New York o'ty prices are about the 
same frcm prime to No. 3, with clover as 
high as at Boston for best and some grades 
$1 cheaper. Brooklyn and Jersey City 50 
cents to $1 higher than Boston on prime and 
No. 1, other grades about Bosson rates, with 
fair receipte and bot moderate demand at 
either of these three points. A moderate 
trade in Montreal at $9.25 to $9.75 for No. 
1, $8 to $8.50 for No. 2and $7.25 to $7.75 for 
clover, carload lots on track. 


<= 


Aroostook Potatoes. 


We have been asked sometimes if all the 
potatoes grown for market in Maine were 
not credited to Aroostook County, regard- 
less of the part of the State where they 
grew. We could only say that dealers 
assured us that such was not the case, and 
they said that no reputeble dealer would 
sell potatoes grown in any other county 
under the name of Aroostook potatoes. We 
also knew that dealers in Boston had 
nearly every season what they called 
Ma ne potatoes, of whatever variety they 
might be, that were cffered at a cent or two 
a bushel cheaper than those from Aroos- 
took County, even when they looked 
equally fine, and perhaps they were jast as 
good for table use. 

The potato growing sections of Maine 
outetde of Aroostook County are mostly so 
situated tha the crop can be loaded in the 
spring on coasting vesselr, and sent to 
market more cheaply than by railroad, 
while the Aroostcok section must send by 
rail, and thas Boston and our interior 
cities receive more of them, while she 
vessels as often go to New York as come 
to Boston, and New York seldom gets the 
Aroostook product. 

Bat we are giad to find in a late number 
of the Maine Farmer some account of the 
asreage and production in three of the 
towns in that county, which will givea 
b3tter idea of the capability for supplying 
our market. 

In the town of Prerque Isle there were, 
as shown by the new Girectory of that sec- 
tion, 3999 acres in that crop, cultivated by 
997 farmers. Thisisabout an average of 
134 acres each, but one man had 75 acres, 
another 64 acres, two between 50 and 60 
acres each, 538 who had between 20 and 40 
and 35 who have from 15 to 16 acres each. 
If they average 40 barrels to the acre, which 
is not called more than a fair crop there, it 








would be about 160,000 barrels. 


In Oaribou 270 farmers reported 3384 
acres, OF an aversg3 of 125 acres each, 
which at the same rate would give over 
185,000 berrele. Io Fort Fairfield 343 farm- 
ers had 5376 acres, or about 163 acres each 
as an average, which at same rate would 
amount to more than 215,000 barrels more. 
This ie the banner town in the pamber 
engeged in the business, and the average 
amount on each farm. . 

Here there is a production of 510,400 bar 
rels, enough to load more than 2500 oars, Fr 
20 carsaday formore than four months. 
Bat there areall the other towns to hear 
from, and they are neither few, small or un- 
productive, and while we have no means of 
knowing how much they may produce, we 
can be sure that they would swell the total 
of the Aroostock potato crop to figares that 
might lead us to wonder, nct how they can 
ship so many to this market, but how they 
can find a market for what we do not use. 

In placing the average crop at 40 barrels 
per acre, we think that is nearer a mininum 
crop than an average one, as those who have 
large areas urually give the best cultivation 
and get the largest yields. Oe dollar per 
barrel on board the cars there would be but 
about 40 cents a bushel, and there are few 
years when they are below that for any 
part of the season, or are not much higher 
during the latter part of the season. 

More than a half million of dollars to 
divide among less than 900 farmers in 
three towns in what was almost a eilder- 
ness when we were a boy, and seemed to us 
as far away from civ'lization when we were 8 
young man as Montana, with its thousands 
of acres as yet unsettled, seems to be now. 
We wish we had gone Exst to “ grow up 
with the cocntry.”’ 

If potatces are, how var, their principal 
crop they are not the only one. They grow 
corn, barley and oate, usually selling some 
of the two /ast named. They sell beef and 
pork, and considerable young stock, and 
tke fruit, or the apple crop at least, of the 
older towns isan important one, and in- 
creasing in value each year. Long live New 
Eaogland and its most northern county. 


Pou 





Fox Farms on Alaskan Islands. 


Tae breeding of foxes for their pelte is be- 
coming an important industry on the islande 
of Alaska. No less than 35 islande, saye 
the Cincinnati Enquirer, are now occupied 
or is purpose. 

The foxes with which breeding is begun 

cost from $150 to $250a pair. Ud to date 
there have been practically no re.urne, but 
as three of the islands have now more than 
1000 °cxes it can be only a short time before 
the venture will tarn out satisfactorily 
frow a financial point of view. 

The foxes aretrapped and the skins taken 
between Nov. 20 and Jan. 20, all the females 
being released. The “killing age” is 
aboat 18 monthg, although foxekins may be 
had at eight months, and if especially wel 

grown the animals are sometimes killed a: 
that time. 

The semi domestication of far bearing 
animals seems the only way of preventing 
the early extermination of species which 
now provide the mort costly and laxarious 
wearing apparel. It seems reasonable to 
tuppose tha; the Alaskan fox industry, in 
which $100 000 is now invested, may be the 
beginning of a great and pri fitable business, 
the islands of Alaska being particularly 
fitted for the experiment, and very few of 
them of the least value for any other 
purpose. 

It is thought by experienced far men that 
it might be feasible to introdace the Rissian 
sable and other of the more valueble martep 
species into Alaska for propagation. 


— 





-—Too much prosperity in this country bas 
Killed one indus’ry. The horse meat packing 
company near Portland, Ore., which at ove time 
slaughtered some 800 horses per week, and 
canned them for shipment to foreign countries, 
bas been ot liged to cicse up, and the government 
inepector under whose charge the meat was pu 
up bas been withdrawn. [ne prices of the liv 
animals bas been advancedso that the canning 
business is no longer pr fiiedie. 

——At meny of the Canadian dairy markete 
last week there were no sales of cheese, as the 
buyers were generally unwilling to bid over 10 
cents, which bolders would nos accept. 

——Toe shipments of leather from Boston for 
the last week amounted in valas to $206,166, 
previous week $193,443, similar week last yea: 
$117,294. The total value of exports of leather 
from this port since Jan. 1 is $8,809,612, aga‘'nst 
$7 540,448 in 1899. 

——The visible supply of grain in the United 
States and Oaneda on Nov. 8 included 7,475,429 
bushels of wheat, 375,253 bushels of corn. 
1,160,776 bushele of oats, 33,888 bushels of rye 
and 8 611,000 bushels of barley. Oompared witb 
the week previous, this shows an increase o! 
261,000 bushels of wheat, 450,000 bushels of 
oats, 60,000 bushels of ryr, 644,000 bushels of 
barley, and a decrease of 161000 bushels of 
corn. The supply Nov. 4, 1899, was 61.001,000 
bushels of wheat, 123,882,000 bushels of corp, 
6,968,000 bushelsof oate, 1,137,000 bushels of 
rye and 8,358,000 bushels of dariey. 

— The total shipments of boots and shoes 
from Boston thie week have been 81,315 cases, 
against 83,565 cases last week; corresponding 
period last year 98,138. The total shipments 
thus far in 1900 have been 8,594,881 easer, 
against 3,975,381 cases in 1899, 

——Dairy exports from New York last week 
ineluded 808 packages butter to Liverpool, and 
83.109 boxes of cheese, of which 6899 were to 
Liverpoo’, 3118 to London, 1845 to aul), 749 to 
Bristol, ECO to Glasgow and 4 to South Africa. 
——Wheat including flour shipments for the 
week aggregate 8,612,481 bushels, against 
4,922,078 bushels last week and 38.046,856 
bushels in the corresponding week of 1899. 


bochels, against 8,366,661 bushels last week 
4,608,436 bushels in this week a year ago and 
8,666,640 bushels in 1898. 

——Imports of dry goo¢s and general mer- 
chandiee at New York for the werk were $10, 
867,466. -againet $11,117,651 last week and 
611,386,614 last year. 

——T[rafton makes the xporte from the Atlan- 
tie coast last week to include 361,400 barrels o 
flour, 1,889,000 bushels of wheat, 8 959,000 
bushels of corr,8000 barrels of pork, 13,643,000 
counds of lard, 81,638 boxes of meat. 

——The world’s shipment cf grain last week 
tneladed 7,180,481 burhels of wheat from five 
countries and 4,674 100 buvhels of corn from 
tour countries. Oftnis the United States fur- 
bisbed 8,613 421 buehels of wheat and 8,930,100 
bushels of corn, 

——The sbipments of live stcek and dressed 
beef last week included 2848 cattic, 437 sheep 
10 984 q aartors dressed beef frcm Boston, 3331 
Cattle, 138 sheep, 16,848 quarters of beef from 
New York, 910 cattle from Baltimore, 8304 Cattle, 
1200 quarters of dressed be f from Philadelphis, 
160 catsle from Fortlano, 2523 ecattie, 1765 
eheep from Montreal; a total of 8955 cattle, 380 
sheep, 28 888 quarters of beef from all ports. 
Of these 8817 catile, 1698 sheep, 6238 quartere 
of beef went to London, 8808 cattle, 21,845 
quarters of beef to Liverpool, 610 cattle, 699 
sheep (oi\Glasgow,'800 cattle to Bristol, 200 cattle 
to Hull, 800 quarters of beef to Scuthampton, 
248 cattie to Cardiff, 73 cattle, 128 sheep to 
Bermudas and West indies. 

——Pork and lard are cncharged. Lopvg cu 
$18 short cot end backs $17, medium $16.26 
lean ends $19.75, bean pork $13 50, f:esb ribs , 
9% cents, coned shoulders 8 centr, fresh ebou 
fers 8 cents, smoked shoulders 8% cents, lara! 
8% cents, in pails 1% to 9% cents, hams 
10 to 11 cents, skinned hams 10% cen t 
saus7ges 9% cents, Frankfort esusages 9 
centr, boiled name 16 to 1614 cente, boiled 
shoulders 13 cenis, bacon 12% t0 14 cents. 
bolognae 8 sente, pressed ham 13 cents, raw leaf 
tard 9 cents, rendered le: f ‘ard 9 cents, in pelle 
93% to 10 cent’, pork t nzues $31.50, loose salt 
bork 9% cents, oriske‘s 10 cents, sageage meat 
8 to 8% cent, city dressed hoge 7% centr, 
country 6 cents. 

——Beof was in oply fair request, with the 
market steady: Pancy sides 9 cents, choice 8% 
to 8% cents, g00d 7% to 8 cents, light and grass 
7 to & cents, cows 6% to 7 cents, fancy binds 
10% conte, extra 104% cents, good 9% to 10% 
cents, faney fores 7 cents, heavy 6% to 6% 
Cents, R00d 534 cents, light 544 to 6% centr, 
backs 6 to 8% cents, rattles 6 to 6% cents, 
chucks 614 to 7% cents, short ribs 9 to 11 centr, 
rounds 7 to 8% cents, rumps 9 to 18% cents, 
etumps and loins 10 to 33 cents, lo'ns 13 to 14 
Cents. 

——Lambe are a littie firmer, with a rather 
better movement. Muttons and veals are steady: 
Spring lambe 7 to 10 cents, Brightons ard fancy 
9 to 10% cents, yearlings 6 to 7 cents, mattons 
6 to 7% cents, farcy and Brightons 7 to 8 cents 
veale 6 to 9 cen!s, favcy Brighto.ns 9 to 10 cents.’ 


GRAVES’ MANGE CURE 


For Dogs, Cats, Horses, Cattle and 
Sheep. All Skin Diseases they are 
subiect to can be cured by this 
valuable remedy. Also 


GRAVES’ MEDICATED SOAP 


for Fleas and Lice for Dogs, Cats 
and horses, sure to kill them quick. 


No. ll PORTLAND:STREET 
Boston, Mass. 
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THE BUSINESS HEN 


Greeding and Feeding Poultry for Profit 

A condensed practical encyclopedia ef profitabk 
932* ——e— Hale, James Rankin j.M. J 
andothers. Full 





on poultryever written. S V4 
question ‘‘Whatis an Egg?’’ It indicates the com: 


Ques tions ditions for develo ik 


egg into a ‘‘ Business Her. ” 
io 


3 Incubation, care of chicks 

‘Treatment of d selection and breeding, feeé 
ing and nonsing, are in aclear apleiant 
manner. Twosu 1 egg-farms are describes 
in detail. On one is a floch 

Answe ‘of 6oo hens cunt averag? 
over 280 each per year 

im short, this is the best book for afl who iove-' the 
\ittig gsericen ben” that has ever been orintes 


Price in paper coverl4é0lcents 


For Sale by Mass Ploughman, 


POULTRY KEEPING 


HOW TO MAKE $500 A YEER 
KEEPING POULTRY. 

A 48 Page ({liuctrated Beek. Telling 
Giew to De It. and Ali About Prefit- 
abie Veultry Baising. 

Containing Ohapters oan Howto Make §500 a 
gear Keeping Poultry; Poultry Yards and 
Gouves; Oholce of Breeds; Care of Poultry; Set- 
tng the Hen and Incubation; Hatching and Care 
of Unteks; Fatteningam1 Preparing Poultry far. 
Merket; Diseases of Poultry; Dacks, Geese and 
Tarzeye; Oaponizing; Receipts and Incubators; 
Use of Green Boae for Poultry, ete. . 
Sent to any address on receipt of twenty-five 
cents. Stamos taken. Mention the PLOUGH- 


MAN. 
WALNUT PUBLISBING CO., 








Gorn exports for the week aggregate 8,930,110 


Bex 3264, Besten, Mase. 
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HOUSEHOLD «* COK: ANION 


GEPARTMENTS -OR EVERY MEMBER OF THE FAMILY. 


ORIGINAL, CLEAS™ 


Terme; $1.00 per annum im advance. 
{Specimen Copies free to any address. } 


FXouseholdad Companioxz. 


Boston, Mass. 
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Tbe editorship of ‘' The World’s Work ” 
is nothing if not optimistic, 





Me. McKirley has “the Itvel fest Vice 
‘ Prosfdent in American history. 





The torpedo destroyer Lewrenoe repre- 
sents several tons of prevention. 





It seemea proved ‘hat whoever wishes to 
get through a crowd had best hire an anto- 
mobile. 

The death of Mr. Henry Wiggin deprives 
the theatrical world of an enthusiastic 
follower. 


Coolidge’s Corner is to have a shelter. 
Now it’s a race between the shelter and the 
first snowstorm. 











Rhode Island is to bave but one capital. 
All school children will unite in seying that 
the arrangement is a sensible one. 





Mr. Willard’s personality will onee more 
bring out the people to whom theatre going 
is not a lightly coneldered laxary. 





Thet wasa mirthfol lightning stroke in 
Baldwinsville thet not only tarned two 
persons out of bed, but locked the door on 


them. =) 


The approach of Thavkegiving is said to 
be a severe strain upon the new members of 
the Society for the Abolition of Cooked 
Food. — 


Telephopic communication between the 
occupants of a carriage and their driver is 
the latest application of a most usefal 
invention. 
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It is pleasant to read that the two new 
ships of the Atlentic Transport Company, 
now under way, are to sail onder the 
American fieg. 


A great many people seem to have stayed 
away from the Paris Exposition to avoid 
meeting other people who steyed away to 
avo!d meeting them. 


a2 








An advertiser in one of our contem- 
poraries desires a reliable man for general 
housework.’’ We wonder if the advertiser 
is a business woman. 


Ex-President Kruger arrives at Marseilles 
Nov. 17. Hieroad to Paris will be strewr 
with figurative roses, and the thorns thereof 
will point toward Evgland. 








Overheard: E1iward Merkhem has beeu 
straggling for fame for thirty years, and the 
first thing with which he obtained recog- 
nition was his “‘ Man with the Plough.” 





A kindergarten movement in Turkey may 
offer an eventual solation to the sick old 
man’s dyspepsia. The Tarkish twig has 
hitherto been very little bent toward gentle- 
ness. : 


That a gentleman of the strength and 
general fitness of Mr. Eiward Cammings 
should leave a university position for the 
ministry is a large straw marking the diree- 
tion in which the breath of Christianity is 


turning. 


Modern literature finds new expression 
in the Bsok Lover’s Library, a circulating 
library of ali the latest—and only the latest 
—books, open to yearly subscribers. The 
name is.a misnomer; it should be called 
the Rapid Raader’s. 














It should be borne in mind that after 
every college victory there shoots up a 
mushroom growth of imitation under- 
graduates. It is not an edible growth, 
either. ad 


In the days of the Roman Empire the 
government provided free spectacles for its 
citizens. Nowadays the government does 
the same thing by engaging men to improve 
the streets. 


The Museum of Fine Artes has changed its 
picture menu, and visitors may now see 
some of the museum property that has not 
been formerly on exhibition. Itisat onee 
the fortune and the misfortune of the 
museum that it contains much that it can- 
not properly exhibit. 


In Parie, Me., they have remodeled an 
old granite prison, and transformed it to a 
public library. Here is, indeed, a case of 
the sword turned toa ploughshare. [t is a 
pity, for the sake of picturesqueness, that 
‘the old structare hai already been aban- 
doned as a jail, and there were no keepers 














The invalid in New York who eladed his 
nurse and physiciav, cast his ballot, and 
died almost at the polis, deserves a place tn 
future text books. He was a model of citi- 
senship. One vote more or less may make 
very little difference, but if evary man set 
a like value on his ballot,we would be mueh 
nearer an ideal self government. 

Now thatthe campaign is over, the sin- 
cere cartoonist who has been a power may 
look back upon himself with pride, even if 
he has fought his fight andera losing ban- 
ner. Oartooning is a business that would 
seem particularly to demand sincerity of 
purpose. The cartoonist wields a powerfal 
weapon, and he who sells himself to infla- 
ence other men to action which he believes, 
personally, is against the welfare of his 
country, deserves worse than an uncom- 
fortable quarter of an hour with his con- 
colence. Letas hope that each of our car- 

oonists has today a conscience that is on 
good speaking terms with him. 

The number of cattle in the United States 
in 1899 was officially stated as 43,902,414 
head. There were in Texas 5 046,335, Iowa 
8,442,012, Kansas 2,867,224, Nebrarke 2,206 
792, Illinois 2,324,254, Missouri 2.017;846, 
Wisconsin 1,598,529, Minnesota 1;237,003, 
the two Dakotas 1,310,571, Colorado 1,115 421, 
New York 2,059,715 and Pennsylvania 
1,494,126. Of these States New York, Penn- 
sylvania and Wisconsin may be reekoned as 
dairying Stater, and the larger part of their 
stock is in miloh cows. Iowa, Illinois, Kan- 
sas, Missouri and Nebrasks are grain pro- 
ducing States, and a iarge part of 
their 13,000,000 cattle are in process of 
fattening, while some of the others are 
divided in their intereste. Texas, North 
and South Dakota and Oolorado are more 
catele growing sections, and a large part of 
their stoek is sold to the grain producers 
who fatten it, ard the same istrueo! Arkan- 
sas, Arizone, Idaho, Montana, New Mexieo, 
Nevade, Oklahoma, Oregon, Uteb, Wash- 
ington and Wyoming. In 23 Western States 











there are about 81,000,000 head of cattle, 
which is more than balfas many as the 
oombined herds of nine prineipal European 
— not inclading Russia or Great 


— 
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Every farmer should provide a supply af 
pure water for h s family and aniaals. It 
is as essential to health as it is to gocd 
batter makirg, yet, while writers often 
insist opon itas an absolute necessity for 
the dairymar, they seem to forget that 
others need it. A reason for this may be 
that the butter readily takes up and r.veals 
the impurity which is then traced to its 
cause, while in other cases, where sickness 
and death result, it is ascribed to almost 
any cause bat the impure water, which has 
disordered the digestive and secretive 
organs and weakened the whole system. Ar- 
tificial pords seldom furnish pure water. 
They are contaminated by the wash from the 
surrounding higher lands, because they are 
of necessity made in low places or depres- 
sions on the farm, and near the house and 
outbulldingr, or the cultivated fields upon 
which manure is used each season. When 
an epidemic breaks out some of these 
sources of danger to health are ascer- 
tained, and a reform attempted, but we 
think the time is coming when those 
who cannot draw thelr supply from 
mountain springs must and will re 
sort to driven welle, pat below the 
surface so far that the water will be 
purified from anything that may be on or 
near the top. Artificial ponds may be much 
improved by drawing them off and taking 
out the sediment at the bottom, which has 
some value in enriching light soils, also by 
fencing them so that the animals cannot 
stand in them to stir ap the mad at the 
bottom, and farther foul them by their 
excrement’, also by making filter banks to 
catch the wash from higher lands. This 
patter is worthy of some attention. 








Tie Greatest Nation. 


The United States, at something more 
than 76,000,000, is the greatest nition in the 
world. The direct reference ie, of course, 
to nambers of civilized inhabitants. Oaly 
three others outnumber ue, and in noone 
of them is the standard of civilization or of 
indiv:dual intelligence fora moment com- 
parable with ourown. Rassia proper out- 
numbers us by less than 20 per cent. Bat a 
bation in which probab/y not five per cent. 
of the people can read and write, and which 
bas only 26,000 miles of railroads to our 
190,000 or more, is scarcely to be compared 
with this. India is larger in numbers than 
Rassla if we regard it ss a whole, and more 
highly o:viliz:d; yet ite intelleetual and in- 
dustrial potentiality is far below that of the 
United States. China is probably the most 
populous of all, but intelleotually is scarcely 
superior to Rassis, and industrially is prob- 
ably inferior. Certainly ite preponderance 
of population cannot avail to place it by the 
side of the United States. 

The other great nations which are com- 
parable with our own in coivil’zation are 
now far outstripped by usin nambers. The 
Uaited Kingdom has about 41,000,000 In bab 
itante, or less than 55 per cent. of ours, and 
if weadd thereto the millions of Britons 
and other civilized British subjects in 
Canada, Australasia and elsewhere through- 
out the empire, the grand total wil! still fall 
far below our figures. Austria Hungary, 
regarded as one nation, boasts only 45,000,- 
000 people. France has only 39,000,000. The 
German Empire is growirg more rapidly 
than any other continental nation, yet it hus 
today all told not more than 55,000,000 
inhabitants, or 27 per cent. less than the 
United States. Italy has about 32 000,000, 
Japan 45,000,000 and Spain 20,000,000. 
Among all these the United States, with its 
76,000,000, isa veritable giant. When we 
add that this country is increasing in popu- 
lation more rapidly than any of them, its 
primacy in that particular seems assured. 
Possibly one, certainly two or three more 
decennial censuses will show the United 
States to have surpassed European Rassia 
itself in sheer numbers, and thus to be the 
most populous of all nations that even lay 
claim to Western civilization. 

We shall find the showing of the eensus 
well sustained by other statistics. Tae 
rank of this nation in industry, in mana 
factares and in commerce is comparable 
with that in numbers. It is becoming, and, 
in fact, probably at this moment is, the 
greatest producing and consuming ration 
and the greatest manufacturing and trading 
nation in the world. In such estate, says 
the New York ‘i'r. bine, it would be shame 
to it to let its citizenship and its manhood 
lag behind. Emerson’s words were and are 
true, that the real test of a nation’s great 
ness is not found in the census nor in the 
cropr, but in the kind of man it tarns oat. 





The Onservance of Sunday. 


It was a hortatory and practical sermon 
from 8t. Luke, iv., 16, which was preached 
by the reetor in historic St. Paul’s iast San- 
day morning, the subject being one of vital 
impostapce at the present time—the ob- 
servance of Sanday. 

The Saviour of mankind, Who had no 
need to pray or attend aservice, made it His 
eastom to go into the synagogue and read 
on the Sabbath day. 

There are men in the suburbs and clubs 
of Boston who stay home from chureh to 
read their padded Sunday newspaper, out of 
which the amount of good that they get is 
in inverse proportion to ite 6°23. 

Not that the Sunday newspaper should be 
entirely condemned. It has its place, and 
an important place, in the life of our people; 
bat i¢ ought not, apy more than proper 
recreation, prevent people from attending 
to a great religious duty. The custom of a 
father, mother and children all occupying 
together the family pew is an excellent one, 
and eannas be highly commended, for it 
is almost impossible to overestimate the 
influence for good thereby exerted over 
young people. Such an influence may often 
be felt amid the strongest temptations of 
after life. 

Do not many people stsy away from 
churohibecaase it is a little cold, or a little 
hot, or a little wet, or alittle windy? 

How maay will remain away from their 
daily work on account of ‘the inclement 
weather ’’? 

It may be ell very well to neglect freligious 
worship when you ‘are young and every- 
thing looks so bright, and the world is so at- 
tractive and there is so much pleasu e; bat 
the time will come when cares will intrude 
and prese, when the shadows will lengthen, 
and many things that are now s0 eén- 
grossirg will lose their charm, and the 
shortness and seriousness of life will be 
felt. Then may you turn for strength and 
solace to One Who changeth not, to the 
** pearl of great price,” to that which re 
maineth when all things else have failed. 
We hold that it is the duty of every per- 
son to attend some place of worship at least 
once a Sunday, unless prevented by iliness 
or any other good cause, and we trust that 
all who were fortanate enough to hear this 
admirable sermon willZprofit by it. 














































etandard in this way, eo that the average 


Raral edueation and schools of agridult- 
ure in general and special lines are sabjects 
receiving much newspaper attention now. 
We mast not think, however, that we are 
pioneers in this matter. Fora great many 
yeare Earopean countries have stadied and 
practically experimented with the problem. 
Twenty years ago the French Government 
made an organized effort to grapple with 
-the question of rural edacation throughout 
the republic. An cfficial commission of 
iuqairy was appointed, one result of which 
was the establishment ofa chair of agri- 
culture in every department for the purpose 
of training village school teachers to 
teach practical agricaltare and hort: 
culture. Later, agricultural instruction 
was introduced into all the primary 
echoole. The results of this cannot be but 
far-reaching, though it is too soon, and the 
departure from the old order is too radical 
to look for the best methods of instraction 
and consequent resulte. Bat the main point 
fe that sgciculture has been made a feature 
of the child’s education, and many of the 
teachers have made great progress. Most 
of the village schools have their own gar- 
dens, and it is often the case that the school 
garden is the beat in the village. Much 
stimulus is given to the teachers of these 
rural schools by the priz3 of money, medals 
and books offered every year by the Govern- 
ment and the various agricuitaral societies. 

In Belgiam the minister of public in- 
struction prepares a uniform programme 
for agriculture! teaching for the kingdom. 
All the country schools have a plot of 
grcund of not less than an secre each, which 
fe used for experimental cuitivation. The 
first Germen school garden was found in 
Prussia in 1881; they are increasing very 
rapidly in number. They are not assisted 
by the State, but are aided by the local 
school boards. 

Bat it fe in Sweden that agriculture is 


nowned as good farmers and gardeners. - In 
1876 Sweden had 1602 sehool gardens, which 
by 1861 had increased to about 2000. Niarly 
all the public schools have gardens con- 
nected with their course of instruction. 
Cuy E. NITFCBELL 


Is Letter Writing Obsolescent 


New York is jast now trying hard to bear 
ap under the mortifying revelation that, 
while it contributes only $3 per capita to 
the annual postal revanae of the Goverr- 
ment, Boston contributes jast double that 
amount. The metropolis, through one of 
ite literary organe, confesses itself anable 
to account for this discrepancy, bat admits 
that it would like to know the comparative 
per capita namber of telegraph and tele- 
phone messages sent by the two cities, with 
a view to determining whether New York 
does not make up for her deficiency in 
letter writing by a correspondingly greater 
use of the more modern instruments of 
communication. 

Possibly irquiry in this direction might 
prove illaminating. Uadoubdtedly people in 
New York often telephone when it would 
be far more courteous to write. There is no 
getting away from the fact that letter 
writing isa fair gauge of the intellectual 
status of a community. We should have 
been surprised if Boston and New York’s 
respective claims to distinction as letter 
writers had not been jast what they are. 

Yet none of us today write letters as 
mach as our fathers and mothers did, and 
Miss Wilkins has recently told us in a 
charmingly quaint article that our graud- 
mothers and great aunts were superlatively 
conscientious correspondents. Long letters 
are today quite out of fashion, and the ir- 
dividual who indulges in them is regarded 
by workaday folk as at least mildly insane. 
The days of Mme. de Sevigne are indeed 
long, long past! 

Are we not, however, abandoning a valu- 
able soures of intellectual stimulus in for- 
saking the letter-writing habits of oar fore- 
fathers? Letters, far more than conversa- 
tion, reflect the mind from which they 
epring, and through letters better than 
through any other mediam of intercourse 
may be cultivated that intellectual friend- 
ship of which Hammerton so allaringly 
writes, that relation which the essayist 
callie the * friendship of the head,”’ and de- 
scribes as “ of the utmost atility to culture, 
yet in ite nature temporary.”’ ’ 

Certainly it is only through letters thay 
we ean keep ourselves provided with a 
** succession of friendships as gardeners do 
with reasand strawberries, so that whilst 
some are fally ripe others shoald be ripen- 
ing to replace them.”’ This kind of friend- 
chip, whieh hae ite own legitimate place in 
life, few of us are ao exceptionally anfortu- 
nate as not at some time to have experi- 
enced. 

To the young the letters by whieh an 
intelleetual friendship is nourished ar- 
among the most precious of possessions. 
Telephone chats can never take the place 
of reams @hich teem with stimulas, and 
Boston may well be content to be less *‘ pro- 
gressive’’ than New York, if, as we believe, 
she is still keeping up through letter writ- 
ing one of the noblest traditions of the in- 
tellectual life. 








Some Wool-Growing Methcde. 


A good flock of wool-producing sheep 
should have a range sufficiently large to 
permit them all to thrive without crowding. 
To de this the range mist be divided intd 
sections provided the flock is a large one. 
Continuous pasturing in summer and fall on 
one field is not the best way to get the most 
from the soil. Three divisions should at 
least be made in the range. A barbed-wire 
fenee will easily secare this at little ex- 
pense. Ohanging from one pastare section 
to. another will then prodace excellent 
results, and will give the pasture a chance 
to yield more food then when or pped 
continually. It will prodace more food to 
the acre, and will consequently keep the 
sheep in better condition. 

The sheep should be raised primarily for 
wool, bat all surplus animals should be 
fattened for the market as carefully and 
thoroughly as if they were prime mutton 
sheep. The selection of the breeding ewes 
for such a flock constitutes half the seeret 
of the ultimate success or failare. They 
must be the finest of the flock and present 
points of merit that specially recommend 
them for the work. Atone year old, from 
one third to one half the ewes should be 
selected for breeding. The best and most 
promising are needed for this pur 
pose, and they should then be fed 
liberally so as to get the fall s’z9 of the 
sheep the first year. Ewes raised and fed 
earefally in this way will gradually inerease 
the size of the average member of the flock 
at the rate of four or five pounds a year. 
In five years a flock was raised toa higher 





increase in that time was 20 pounds. Next to 
the ewes the rams must be selected so that 
the same tendency to improvement will be 
eontinued and emphas!zed. One parent alone 


taught generally, and the Swedes are :e-|P 


care must be cn both sides. The ram should 
possess a good constitution and should 
be a good feeder. No matier what ite breed, 
these qualities should be manifat. The 
rame should be the best in the flock, and 
should bave a g 0d maiton form, with deep 
breatt, short neek, and with a good baek of 
wool. Attention to these pointes are really 
more important than that of pedigree and 
breed. The individual must be the pos- 
sessor of que] ties that can be tranemitted 
to ite young. Mited toa good ewe, such a 
ram cannot fail to prove pre fiiable. 
Illinote. W E EpDWAEDS. 
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Free Winter Courses. 


An earnest ¢ffortis being made by the 
Massachusetts State Agricultural College to 
extend the k 10wledge of the Free Courses 
which will be offered at the college at 
Amherst darigg the coming winter. Posters 
calling att sntlon to these courses and to the 
fact that they are offered free and 
that students are admitted without exam- 
ination have been prepared,and through the 
co-operation of the Gravges in the 
different parts of the State a large number 
of these will be pat up in conspicuous 
places. It is desired by the College that 
these posters shall ba pat up in all raral 
districts. and any one wishing to co-operate 
in extending the knowledge of these free 
courses by patting up a few ean 
obtain them by addressing Prof. William 
T. Brooke, Amberst. 

The dairy school during the coming win- 
ter is to enjoy the services of H.C. Sar- 
rington as separator expert, in which 
capacity Mr. Burrington has rendered un- 
usually satisfactory services daring two 
previous sessions of the school. The sehoo! 
will be able to show in operation a very fall 
line of separators inclading all the leading 
styles made by the DaLaval Company, the 
Vermont Farm Machine Company, P. M 
S.arpless and the National Saparator Com- 





any. 
The value of the dairy, fruit and market 
garden prodacts of this State can easily be 
largely increased by the application of 
greater kaoowledge and intelligence, and 
apy earnest man can easily obtain informa 

tion which should prove of much service by 
taking ecme of the short courses which are 
offered without charge 


Adulterated Cottonseed Meal. 


The particular attention of farmers is 
called to the presence of adulterated cotton- 
seed meal in our local markets. Oar 
inspector has reo3ntly found this material 
io Newburyport, Marlboro, Lynn, Baverly, 
Broekton, Taunton and Naw B:dford. It 
has a dark color, contains less than 30 per 
cent. of protein, and is sold at the price of 
the prime quality of meal. Samples 
of inferior meal are sometimes found of a 
bright yellcw color and are probably arti- 
ficlally colored. This inferior meal bears 
nO guarantee, and is pot accompanied by 
the manafactarer’e nama. Every oonsamer 
of prime cottonseed meal should be carefal 
to purchase only material branded with the 
name of the manafacturer, and accompanied 
by a gaaranty eteting that the meal con- 
tains at least 43 per cent. protein and nine 
per cent. of fat. J. B. LINDSEY. 
Hatch Experiment Station, Amhers', Nov. 
6, 1900. 








The Fish Market. 


Te supply of fresh fish on the market is 
etill light, with prices steady. Market cod 
is selling at 23 to 3 centr, large at 33 to 4 
cente, and steak at 53 to 6 cents. Shore had- 
dock is bringing 4 to 43 cents, small hake 23 
to 3 cents, and large 3 to 33 cents. Ousk is 
steady at 2to 23 cents, with pollock not so 
plenty at 2 to 23 cents. Biuefish is very 
scarce at 11 to 12 cents. Halibut is in little 
better supply at 14 t015 cents for white and 
12 to 13 eente for gray. Meckerel are atiil 
scarce and in fair demand at 16 to 17 cents 
fcr medium and 13 to 14 cente for small. 
Oysters are unchanged, bringing $1 for Nor- 
folk standards, $1.25 for Providence Rivers 
and fresh opened Stamfords. In the shell 
Biue Points $275 a bushel, or $7 a barrel. 
Scallops steady at 60 cente to $1.25 as to 
siza. Lobsters 16 cents alive and18 cents 
boiled. 


Cabbage and Potato Olass os. 


Many German school boys and girls, be- 
eldes learning reading, writing and arith: 
metie, have regular classes in cabbages and 
potatoes. Sometimes on Wednesday after- 
noon and sometimes on Friday wholeciasses 
of neatly dressed, yellow-baired children 
may be seen marching through the etreets 
with their teacher at the head of the pro- 
cession on their way to the school garden. 
Many German citier, but especially. Leipsic 
and Plauen in Saxony, have set aside a plot 
of land not far from the sehools, where all 
sorts of vegetables and plants are grown. 
Theee afternoons spent in gardening are 
really the beet kind of vacations, and the 
boys and girls enjoy them hagely. Here 
they learn how’ to transplant trees, how to 
s>w ell kinds of different seeds, why the 
cabbage ic first cousin to the cauliflower— 
for with the gardening they are taught 
botany—when turnips should be pulled and 
how to tell when a melon isripe. Not only 
do they have useful vegetables in these 
gardens, but weede are also planted, each 
variety being properly labelled, so that 
every boy will know itename. Then there 
are poison ivy and other polseonous plants 
in a plot by themeslves apd cach pupil 
learns to recogniz: them eo that he may 
avoid them in the woods. 

At the school garden in Leipzig there is 
also a beantifal little pond fall of water 
plants of many varieties, with a pavilion 
near at hand where the boysand girls may 
find shelter if a shower comes up. It is a 
wonderfully interesting sight on a bright 
afternoon to see this Leipzig garden ewarm- 
ing with children, some picking strawber- 
ries, with the teacher explaining what 
etrawberries really are botanically, how 





Ohristmar, two at Baste’, anda fall vaca- 
tion of two weeks in Ostober. So that 
these school gardens help to give them more 
outdoor life. Every two weeks the gar- 
dener has a circular printed and distributed 
telling what plants are in bloom, what 
raits are ripe and soon, so that every 
child may see them, in this way learning 
botany by actual observation on the ground. 
Thisis the more necessary because Ger- 
man city children have very little oppor- 








eannot do all the work. The breeding and 





tanity of seeing how the wild plants grow, 































































OBABLES U. COTTING, 
AMOS W. STETSON, 
OHABLES L. YUUNG, 


CASOLENE E 
As recently exhibited at NC — N E 8 
For POWER, FARMWORK, SA WING, PUmMp 
ING, GRINDING, and ENSILAGE CUTTING. 
Large Sizes for Mills and Factories. ° 

CHAS. J —— — 
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as most of the foreste and fields which 
are uninhabited are posted with notices 
forbidding any one to enter. The school 
gardens are open all day long, and every 
day bat Sandays and bolidays, and theyare 
very carefally attended by skilled garden- 
ere, ao that they may be models of perfec- 
tion for the ehildren to follow. These 
gardens are found in many German, 
Swedieh and French towns, and there are a 
few elsewhere in Earope, but the Ameri- 
cans have not yet taken up the idea, and 
American boys and girls lose one of the 
great joys of school life. The gardens, of 
course, cost much money, bat the German 
belfeves that his children should be thor- 
oughly trained in the schools, for, as that 
greatest German, Bismarck, has said, ‘the 
pation that has the sehools has the futare.’’ 
—Exehange. 
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Drcduct last year of quicksilver in the United 
States wae bat 28 879 fiseks, and the same fissx 
oan be used again and sgain till It gets too 
rusty inside. A fisskcan easily last twenty-five 
years. We understand most of ‘those now In 
use are mede abro1d, but an American orm also 
has made them. Most of the second hang 
fiseks in use can be bought for 35 cents or 30 
oa’ ts spines, 
Easily 


26 Bush | ng 


TRIPLE GEARED MILL. 


Grinds ear corn and al] other grain, fine or 
—— finer and a more uniform 
feed any other sweep mill made, and 
THE ONLY SWEEP MILL 
at gives you as nice feed as a burr stone | § 
mill. GRINDS FASTER than any other 
geared mill because burrs make 3 turns to 
each round ot the team, and we use the largest burrs of right shape 
to draw the grain intothem. PULLS EASIER because we ose bail 
bearings. LARGEST GEARED mill made, yet OUR PRICES ARE 
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Baskets an Hour 
— — — 




















LOW because we have no —_ ae sell to you direct, 
is - n any oth 
Connecticut Farm Notes. WE GUARANTEE geared mill made, TRY Toast 
't do A t it at nse. 8 sizes swe: 
The past season hasbeen rather ahard | wills,014.2% and up. Srdforfree cule 
Marvia Smith Co., 55-57 N. Jefferson St.. Chicago, IIs, 


one for the farmers in this section of New 
England, the extremely dry weather having 
damaged almost every farm crop. Potatoes 
asarale arenot more than half a crop. 
Corn did not fill out as well as ascual, 
although there are some good fields. Past- 
ures dried up early, and the dairy product 
was greatly reduced bafore fall feed was 
obtainable. 

Parners had to resort to extra grain 
rations in order to keep up even a irespect- 
able flow of milk. Asa result of this milk 
wentup in price one or two cents per 
quart, and the pric3 of butter was also ad- : 
vanced. The late rains have cansed the 
grass to start and given usa good supply of 
fall feed. Mach rain ie needed before win- 
ter sets ip, as wells in many cases are dry, 
and mills are lying idle for want of water. 

Theapple crop was a pretty gooi one, 
but owing to the warm weather is not 
keeping very wel), while but few sales have 
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alae r 

Ohur bes 

- England, preceded by observations on “ Architecture 

of the Middle Ages and its Spire Growth,” by 

OCHABLES WICKES, architect. Three volumes in 

one: Karly English, 1200 to 1872; Decorated, 1272 to 

1277; Perpendicular, 1877 to 1646. In good condition. 

at d valuable to an architect or stuaent in that line, 
Price, g15. Address SPIRES, 

P.O. Bex 1885, Boston, Mass, 
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COOK YOUR FEED 
SR Half the Cost_with "= 
OILER 







PROFIT FARM B 


With Dumping Caldron. Empties its 
kettle in one minute. The sim; lest 
and best arrangement for cooking 
food for stock. Also make Dairy and 
Laundry Stoves, Water end Steam 
= b cage =e —— Cale 
, . dence cual 
D. RK.’ SPERRY & CO., Batavia, Lie 
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been made as yet, ranging from $1 to $1.25 + All the Cream 
per barrel for gooi apples. Farmers are Moseley S in 60 minutes. 
well advanced with their fall work, although ae ie 
there is some corn tohu:k yet. Mr. J. A. Cream via — tei 
[sham has pat in anew cider mill with “seh 
hydraulic press, which doesthe work well Separator Mewion —— 


Hie prlos for making cider is 
Hie mill is well patron- 


and rapidly. 
one cent per gallon. 
{z3d this season. 
Several new silos have been erected this 
season. Q 1ite a portion of the oorn rais3d 
in that section now goes into the sil», anda 
large portion of the oat crop is harvested 
for fodder. Potatoes are selling at from 65 to 
75 cents per bushel. Batter in good demand, 
and sells for 28 to 35 cents. Ezgs scarce, 
and selling at from 28 to 30 cents per dczen. 
JP. L. 


Thanksgiving 
China and Glass 


Never was our stock of Dinner Sets, 
Fish Sets, Oyster Plates (with deep 
shell), Course Sets, Chop Sets and I. C. 
Sets larger and more attractive at this 
season than uow, 


Intending buyers will find sets or 
matching to old sets in great variety, 
fiom the ordinary to the costly grades, 
and in the 

Glassware department every grade 
both in Table Glass and the beautiful 
specimens adapted to Wedding Gifts, 

Plant Pots and Pedestals, Old 
Blue, India, Mintons, Doultons ard 
Wedgweed, from the ordinary to the 
costly sizes and shspes; also Umbrella 
and Cane Holders from the same pot= 
teries 

Holiday Gift Pieces in the Art 
Pottery Rooms include superb ¢prci- 
mens, and intending buyers can select 
now and have deliveries at dates de- 
sired. 


Jones, MeDuffeo & Stratton Co. 


(Seven Fleors) 


120 FRANKLIN 


Corner Federal. 








Colambia, Ot., Nov. 3. 
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An Old and Large Carpet Heuse. 
(From the Boston Transeript.) 

Au idea of the magnitude of the business of 
the Jonn 8. Pray & 8 ms Company may be gath- 
ered from a list cf some of the contracts taken 
this fal’, among them being: 

The furnishing of the new Colonial Theatre. 
the Bollis-street Theatre, the Berkeley Hotel 
the Rbode Island State House, Providenes, and 
the new Hotel Lenox. corner <f{ Exeter and 
Boylston streets, in this city. The last-named 
contract was for about $100,000, acd the entire 
farnishing of carpets. and faraiture 
has been undertaken by Messrs. Pray & Oo. 

The company has specis] facilities for han4. 
ling large contracts, as it always carries an ex- 
tensive stock of the most Gesirable goods, wh ch 
are at all times available for prompt delivery. 


— The alfaifa plans ur lacerne has been cult! 
vated for centuries. Inco’, moist climats it 
makes roots only four or five feetin lenath, but 
feom long cultivation in arid sectione it has dc- 
veloped the babdit of send'ng its ro te twenty to 
thirty feet in search of moisture. Ia dry climates 
the plant will live for ifty years, whereas it will 
sun oat in a quarter that time in a moist climate. 

——The boities or fiasks used ‘or tranrp rting 
quiekeilver are generally made of boiler irop, 
and are cylindrieal in shspe, about twelve inches 
ia beight and four inches in diameter, with a 
screw plug inserted in one end. The capacity of 
@ fisek Je seventy-six and onc-half pounds, and 
its weight about 14 pounds. such fiseke are 
used by all prodacers of quicksilver, and pass 
through the hands of various dealers till they 
reach the consumer. The total number used in 
this coantry cannot be very large, as the tot 
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To the Commissioners of Savings Banks in Massachusetts, Balance Sheet at 
Close of Business, October 31st, 1900 














CENERAL ACCOUNTS 


ASSETS LIABILITIES. 
United States Bonds at par..... $850.000.CO | Capital Stook.................006 $1,000,000.00 
Com. of Mass. Bonds at par.... 1,000,000.00 | Gua'antee Pana................ 1,009 000.00 
Railroad ana other Bonde....... 1,870,398.27 | Pro@tand Les...............00 437,995.80 
Demand Loans with Collateral Berutnogs U adivided............ 228,569 81 
OF Barotleo.................. 2 629,845.00 | D2poahte ...................... * 18,269,829.01 
Time Loans, Collateral or 
. — e 6 860,176.00 
Time Loane S:ateo........... 476,000 00 
ry ** ~~ Comnties.........-. 66,000 00 
. Olties............ 2,626.008. 16 
be © TOWNB....cccccccoce 269,000.00 
Cash in Banke and Uffise....... 5,945, 966.84 
Expense..... —ö e 38 638.86 
Accounts Recoivable......... ove 478.00 
$20,920,694.63 $70,920,694 62 








TRUSTS UNDER WILLS AND SPECIAL ACREEMENTS 





they put out runners and how they should ASSETS. LIAGILITIES, 
be transplanted, cultivated and protected in | Uaited States Securities......... + $148 616.08 | Trust Accounts.........cccccesees $3,969.143.85 
winter. And sometimes, though these Ger- _ anda eres efenase ° — a. padaddadcdccteadiee seasons —* 5 
well behaved, BR road 000 — 40. 4 | Peeereceeersescccereeseseee J ad 
ee a — a small vs ov Bg Rauuro 0d BtO3BS......00 cece rece ees 698.863 41 | Taxes...........-c0.ceeeee — 400.00 
Bank BtOOKG.....cccscccsccccscccces 188'817.36 
Others may be seen catching cabbage cater- | sriscsiiansous S:0ck®............000 96,564 90 
pillars, others hoeing and raking. Mortgages on Real Estate......... 2 310 776 00 
All this not only brings vigor and interest | Policies Gener: | Tract Fand....... 43,010 88 
to the pupile, but it inspires them to start | Daposits in Savings Banke......... 19 878.08 
little gardens at home, where they take the a — — — —— - * = 
greatest interest in putting their learning general Truste)....... 488. 
into practice, German children go to school | Koren Recsivanie _ =. —— 
lopger during the year than Americanr, | 1.45 in Banks..........----- sesee,. 69 890.78 
having only four weeks of vacation in sam- Sinan —— — 
mer, although they have two weseke at $4,089 849.11 $4,089,849.11 








®. B. WHITNEY, Actuary. 
FRANKLIN HAVEN, 

ROGER WOLOOTT, GEORGE DEXTER. 

OS ABLES F. OGOATE, OHMABLE3 H. DALTON, 


GEORGE WIGGLES WOBT8. 
Boston, Nov. 8, 1900. 


WILLUAM ENDIOOTY, President. 
BOBERT CODMAN, 


J. LEWIS STAC KPOLB, 


SUFFOLE, 63. 


The persons named tn the foregoing returr, Directors of The New England Trust Oo., being & 


majority of the Board, appeared and severally made cath to the truth of the statement signed by 
t 


hem, to the best of their knowledge and belief. 
Before me, NATH’L HURD HENOBMAN, Justice of the Peace. 




















- MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 17, 1900. 

















MARKETS 
pOSTON LIVE STOOK MARKET. 


Week ending Nov. 14, 1900. 
amoant of Stoek at Market, 


Shotes 
Fat 





ft 
R the Won, With the ‘exception of 25 head, 


N 
Appeared to be a little better feofae for tet 
Catt’e; t utchers found it n to have more 
cattle, having sold out close Not t prices 
were much different, but quicker sales. There 


were a lot of 10 te f 
rolght that were sold to Sturtevant & Hales a 
* a Lougee sold 2 four year old 


’ of 2850 ibs, at 6c G 
Hrllowell, 6 ⸗ 
Forbush sol Peet cows, 4800 ths, at 34e 0. H. 





avd 
Cattle. Sheep. Suckers Hogs Veals 


4107 10,433 264 20433 1994 


This Week, 1845 15978 76 31,787 1844. 


Last week, 





values on Northern Cattle, eto. 


_per hundred pounds on total weight ot 
nide, tallow and meat, —— 8 -75; first | 
Kaiity, $6 60@5.75; second quality, $5 00@6 326; | 
bird quality, $4 00@475; a few choice single 
s, $7.00a7.76; some Of wus poorest, bu 
gtc., $3.00@ 3.75. Western steers 5@614¢, l. w. 
d Young VUalves.—Fai quality, $2 
44 fans milch cows, 
* cattle for farmers: year- 
4 two-year-olds, $14@30; year- 
40. 


.—Per pound, live weight, 3% @3c;extra, 
gassgc; sheep and lambs per head, in lots, 
g2.5ug tac; iambs, 425%. 

rat Hogs.—Per pouad, 6@5%4¢, live woight; 
snotes, wholesale, ....: retail, $1.5095.50; 
dressed hogs, 6@6%ec. 


Beef. 


ms 
' 





600 


‘ 


| 
| 
Cattle. Sheep. Hogs. Veals. Horses, | 


2@2 2°. 
Pelts—65c. 
Lamb Skias—65c. 














@atertown 1507 9418 9,493 1268 135: 
Brighten... 2600 1016 10,942 728 100 
7 Cattle, Sheep. Cattle. Shee p 
Maine. J Gould 125 | 


ANEDWU& Weet | 
te 
NEDMS& W Co 56520 | 


At Brighton. 
40 


30 
8 


Tallow.—Brighton, 4@6¢ tb; country lots, * 


Pere |) 









— on anckone 





Flour and Grain. 


— 52 ag Fy meted higher. 
Sprin nts, 

Spring, clear abs straight, $8 25@8 75. 
inter patents, $4 00 


d 6 beef cows at $3.55 s 
10 fancy cattle were mar keted by P w. tah Winter, clear and straight, §3 65@4 25. 
of Hall well, Me. T. J. Moroney, i2 beet cows, | OornMeal.—The market 18 quiet at engoee 
ibs, at 3 * a N C Carson, 6 cous, av. 1000 * 10 # bbl; granulated 
Mlilch Cews. 
1 Graham Flour.—Trade continues quiet, with 
76. head would cover all arrivais trom | the market quoted at §2 35: 


the State of Maine 
light — from that ane 
r supply. At the opening, 
—— as if they expected a good reek see 
: rs were not slow to buy Good cows were 
rom $40 up to $60, ina retail way. Common 
cows rom $20@38. J. 8. H sold cows of 
$10Q40 ——— sold 
K ales 8 
poe dh sa5ues" $30@55. Libby Bros. sold 
Veal Caives, 


et_in better shape and a numb 
fhe market certainly better b hg 
- E.R Foye sold a smail lot, av. 130 tbs, at 
c. W. A. Cook sold 16 calves, of 116 ths, at Sc. 
A. W. Stanley, 12 calves, of 110 Ibs, at 6c. 
Late Arrivaisand Sales. 


Wednesday—The market well e nipped wie 
. In 


which is a 
From the other 


The marx 
oy at 6c. 


;.1 choice cow $55. 
46. R. Connors sold 
5 :Eaton, 1 new milch cow, 
$45; of two years old, 900 ibs, at 414c. 

- Forbush, sold 8 ows at 3%c an 
average price. J.S. Bonsy sou 6 choice cows 
353 5; A @47: sold cows from 
ae of F — ontsold — — 826 

W. Lfaney cow. 31 

—— se 


Stere Pigs, 
Piss $1.75@2.50; shotes. $8.50@5.50, 


sold m Ich cows jrom $25@ 3.60. 


Small 
as to siz 





Boston Produce Market, 











@4 60 8 bbl. . 
Oat peonl.~Oneted steady, $3 50@8 70 # bbl 

for rolled, and $3 85@4 10 for cut and groun 

aye Flour.—The market 18 quoted at $3 10@ 

8 75 ® bbl. 

Corn.—Demand is quiet with market higher. 

No 2 yellow, spot, 48¢. 

Steamer yellow, new, 48¢. 

No. 8 yellow, 48%4@47%40. 


Oats.—Quiet but 4 
Cli Pelipped rs spot, Baio. 





Ne: Slipped, white’ 29% 

5 ipped, white, C. 

Heavier es, spot, 2944@30%c. 
Clipped, ban yhite, 38%c. 
Mlllfeed.—The market is steady for all kinds 
Middling sacked, $18 19 50. 
Brau, spring, $16 50@16 75. 

Bran, winter, $17 50@17 75. 

Red Dog, 00. 

Mixed feed, $18 50@19 50. 

Cottonseed meal to ship, $25 00@25 25. 


Malt.—The market is steady with trade ruling 


dull. 
State , 6-rowed, 66ã 700. 
8 rowed, 60@6éc. 
Wate grade! . 70c. 
Bar 


1 t — with prices higher at 
60@76c for No. 2 6-rowed State, and “sab76 for 
No, 2 2-rowed State. Feed barley, 44@48c. 
BRye.—Quiet, $8 10@8 76 ꝓ bbl. 


The Wool Market. 


Unwashed fleece, fine, Michi 
-blood 
blood 
%-blood 





17 
19 
24 









Fine delaine, Ohio.............. —— 


\é 





——— 


PROFITABLE AGB OF SHEEP.— Young Shep- 
ord, Somerset Oc., Me.: Wehave bad a ewe 
that we bought for seven years old produce & 
good lamb and shesr as good a fisece'as mont of 
the younger oner, end as she was pure bred w: 
should have kept her longer !/f she had not teen 
stolen. But we think such cases are not com- 
mon, aby more than cows that are profitable at 
twenty years old or horses at thirty. We think 
a ewe that fe four or five years o'd bas at least 
reached her prime, and while she may still raise 
a good lam, she begins to decretse fa amount of 
wool, and is more liable to sickaess because of a 
lack of vigor,and neoas more carefal feeding 








vigor enough to givea good fleece each year. 


$3.28 


the best, be has helped to bring out opinions 
trom losal farmers whose ideas, DO matter how 
poorly clothed in lar guage, were ad:pted to the 
locality and more valuable there than the opin- 
fons of one who had obtained experience upon 
Gifferent soil, in different clima‘es and under 
aiffaren’. conditions. There is aleo in many 
Diaces & disposition on the part of the hearers 
to ask questions, They are not content to be 
told the best way to do their work, but they 
want to know why it is potter than 1 ome other 
way, that they may judge if it will be a better 
way under their conditions, or is only better 
when conditioagarete‘ter. Every step taken in 


d. | this way le a step in advance. Farming is not a 


railroad where one mast follow a certain line of 
track. but often a route through an unkoown 
terri! o-y where one mast ¢ xplore to find the best 
Dath for himeeif. We can avold quagmires and 
obstacles when others have discovered tbem, or 
if we do not we are unwise. 


BBEF OR BUTIER. 


The Minnesota Experiment Station tested the 
cost of food for producing beef and butter, and 
foand that four steers made a dally gain of 
2.653 pownds.and on food worth $8.61 they gained 
36 pounds, a cost of about two cente a pound. 
Pour cows fed on the same amount and kiad of 
food used $11.84 cents worth in the same 
time, and produced 255.48 pounds of buttertat, 


about $3.97 per hundred pounds. It took of 
ary matter in the food 8.2 pounds to make 8 
pound of gain on the steer, and 16.28 pounds to 
make & pound of butter. If food were all that 
bad to be taken into consideration batter would 
be most profitable at present rate*, bat more 
Care is necessary in selecting cows of a dairy 
type than steers for feeding. Better buildings 
and more utensils are required for butter making 
than for fattening cattle, aad much more labor is 
ri quired in making butter. Bat again thie is ip 
part offset by the value of the skimmile and 
buttermilk for feeding to calver, pigs or poultry, 
which might amount t, nearly as much mea: as 
was produced of butter. This would help pay 
for the labor, and cften the farmers desire to flad 
a profiteble market tor their labor. 

VALUB ( F IRRIGATION. 


Pcofessor Voorhees of the New Jersey Experi 
ment Station has decided that there !s a need 
for some method of irrigation in the Eastern 
States ag wellas in those west of the Missis- 
sippi valley. He estimates that the lose of hay 
in New Jersey by reason of the drought of Mey 
and June, 1899, amounted to not less than 
$1,600.000, waile that on small fruits and vege- 
tables was much larger. He ives these figure: 
from the Experiment Farm. In 189/ and 1898 
both wet seasons, the bay crop averaged iwo 
tons, 1800 pounds per acre. 10 1899 it was but 
@ little over one tor. This was a loss of over 
$400 on 36 acres. 


raspberries 829 quarts worth $33.90, currants 


NoT#.—Assorted sizes quoted below include | You would be likely to do better in paying s | 952 quarts worth $85.90. Thus, on an acre of 


G Hallowell 15 New Werk. 
§ E Eaton _ At Brighten. Wholesale Prices, 
E : Chapman 9 JS Henry 26 Poultry. 
D Holt & Son 21 Massachusetts. 
Mi) Phibrook 17 122 | At Watertown. Fresh Killed. 
E F Slums 418 JS Henry 88 34, Northern and Kastern— 
Tracy & Cobb 16 16 WA Bardwell 10 | Spring ducks............... —— 
H M Lowe 8 OH Forbush 39 | Green geese.......... eh segess sews 
Thompson & W F Dennen 8 Chickens, choice roasting, spring..... 
Hanson 18 136 W Pendegrass 26 Chickens, fair to gO0d......cecceress 
DG Lougee 12 At Brighton Fowls, extra Choice...........c000e 
TW Clough 10 J S Henry 71 Pigeons, tame ¥ doz........... 
Harris & Fel- R Connors 19 Western frozen— 
lows 30 100 Scattering 80 Turkeys, choice ......... eave 
H AGilmore 320 Turkeys, Com. to go0d...es..s200 
New Hampshire. JP Day 5 Chickens, choice, large. 
At Brighten. D A Walker 14 broilers 
AC Foss 23 8 Winch 4 Chickens, medium 
JC Evens - — op Lewis is oa — J 
NKO™M& Wee oroney 17 °=| Ge@S@ ........... «. 
Ate N C Carson J 6 Fowls, good to choice......... 
Via Nashus - 60 D Sturtevant ac Id Cocks........ 7 
CF Hall * Austin 
Breck & Wood 36 220 Fiint Granate Live Poultry. 
———— — — 3* sya 
Rooster ——— — 
oe. = = Spring Chickens ® f. ..........cc+2--  9@10 
Carr & Western 
Williamson 12 94 At Brighton. Batter. 
ppm 7 = a — Mousee, ms 225 
H enne orris Beef Co 
N H Woodward 12 Swift & Co 1071 20, 30, 60 lb. tubs only. 
B Davis 40 8 S Learned 85 Ours o4 extra— 
G H Sprigg 2 60 Sturtevant & No & N. H. assorted sizes.......... 24 
H B Comps 52 Haley orthern N. Y., assorted sizes...... 2 


52 
As ac D A A Weel 


At a x AA Weel 

Ce. 

NEDM&W 
Co 


0 
Via Nashua 176 1700 
230 








Canada “ as Watertown. 32 
At Watertown wyer 
Gordon & J A Hatha- freamest: I — — pt 

Ironsides 1100 way 310 Haw at A  Nigpecanannesoeanonenn , 

Janey Soe Dairy, N. ¥. and Vi. firsts.......0... 19430 
- X. and Vt. seconds.......... 16@18 
Expert Trafic. Wes imitation creamery, small tubs * 

The English market for cattle has suffered a Weel inntation cry ,iatge tubs fretel6K16 
decline in prices during the past week equal to| « imitation creamery seconds.... 1 
4@%4c,d.w. p tb. This decline was attribnted ‘ ladle firsta and extras..... gh 15 
to large arrivals, of which the tradesmen take | Renovated..........cscccocescccccscees 17@18% 
tre acvantage. Sales were from 11@12'%¢, d. es 


w,at Liverpooland London The sheep mar- 
ket is weak at 12@12%4¢,d. w., or %4c decliue. 
From Boston for the week, 2314 cattle, 1100 
sheep and 16 horses. 

& Shipments and destinations: On steamer Devo 
nian, for Live: pool, 758 cattle by Swift & Co , 16 
horses by E Snow; on steamer Virginian, for 
London 251 ca.tle by Morris Beef Company, 252 
do, by Swift & Co.; on steamer Sachem, for 
Liverpool 205 cattle by Morris Beef Company, 
40 State and 40 Canada cattle by J A. Hath 


Box 
Extra northern Creamery.....-.-.+0- 
Extra western Creamery......cosescee 


Extra western Creamery... .......0000- 


eeeercceccceccseesessesseeee 








— ve oo 2. by * — 1100 
anada sheep by Gordon & Ironsides; on steamer wee 1 
Turcoman, for Liverpool, 162 vattle by Morris | New Se NED «----0--~ lose 
Beef Company, 210 State and 270 Canada Vt. twins extra Pp TD.-.-coceccecececee 11@11% 
cnttle by J. A. Hathaway The Glasgow boat | ‘.” frstsa tb wn caccocccccecee 10% @10% 
sailed Sunday without cattle. *  geconds — J—— eee gio 
Horse Business. Sage 5 a ge eee ioe 

‘he past week’s business has not been of large 0 BeSENED--cereve - 2 
provortions. The presidential election being | Western twins, extra.... ; @ 
the all absorbing topic, the bulk of trade was ia | Western, fair to BOOT ................. 10@10% 
nearby horses at steady prices. At L. H. 
Brockway’s sa'e stable no activity with only one Exes. 
load of Western sold 40 head of acclimate1 
horses at a range ot $20@100; sold 1 good ousi | Nearby and Cape fancy, # doz........ 34@36 
ness team $360. At Welch & Hall Company’s | Eastern choice fresh .......c.ccoresee 238 
sale stable dealt almost entirely in nearby | Bastern fair tO g00d......ccocccccreoee 2 26 
horses. the death of Mr. Welch has made a | Michigan sow 4 OSD .....ccccecee---- 26 
change in the firm “Good horses for family | Vt. and N.H. choice freslt............ 2 - 
use are scarce,” says H. W. Sayre, ‘‘and are | Western fair to good.................. 7 2 
known before they reach Boston; range in sales | Western selected, fresh........++.-0- 2 
$15a160” At A. W Davis’s Northampton- Potatoes 


street sale stable some valuadie horses on sale 
for speed, family, coach and saddle use at $75 
450. at Myer, Abrams & Co.’s internationa 
horse exchange market steady on big horses and- 
chuvks, of 1300 ths-up- at, $125@225. Ac 
climated horses for lo. glag at’$40@125. At 
Mases Coleman & .Sons only a fair week, and 
nothing sold at ov_r $125. Saturday the better 
sale day. 
Union Yards, Watertown. 
Tuesday, Nov. 13, 1900. 

The supply of cattle not as heavy as last week, 
and such as for. the beef brought fair prices and 
more activity to the trade. Dealers sold early 
and the yards were soon clear of 8 . 
Some Canada cattle received, but all for expo: t. 
0. H Forbush sold various lots of beef cows, 
welghiag from 780 to 960 tb, at 34% @344¢, less 
$lahead. J. A. Hathaway sold 10 steers, av. 
1500 ths, at 614¢; 10 do, at 1480 ths, at 5c; 10 
do cf 1475 ths, at 6%c.; 10 do. of 148) ths, at 

c. 


5%4¢ ; 20 at 
Mileh Cows. 


‘ Some especially good m‘lkers received and 
Prices ruled steady onallgrades. A fatr demand. 


Fat Hogs. 


* Steady prices obtained on Westara at 6@5%c, 
1. W.,als0 6@6%4¢e, d. w., of last week has not 
been changed. 

Sheep Houses. 


The arrivals were suffisient for the demand. 
Butcaers were well ioaded last week aad 
required less Western sheep coat ia Chicago 
$3@4.25 percwt. and lambs $4@5.50 per cwt. 
Canada I.mbs cama in freely aad coasignoe t 
direct to butchers on previous contracts. A few 





light tocks of sheep at 3% @3%c. a 4 
,.Veal:Oalves. -! =a — 
ped, batter feeling than last week wai conceded | 
y batchers. Such as offsred found sale at 6 14 
234 W. F Wallace was the heaviest 


Cp tb 


Live Peultry. 
‘pur tons arrivad cf mixed quality at 9@10c 


Dreves ef Veal Catves. 


Maine—P. A, Berry. 20; Libby Bros., 41; 

A W. Stanley 12;G Hallowell, 10; 8. E. Eaton, 
® E.Chapman, 4; R Fove 6; M D. Holt & 

Tony nog J. M. Philbrook. 40; ‘Tracy & Cobb, 

i iH M Howe, 50; Chompson & Hanson, 60; 

larris & Fe lows, 115. 

New Hampshire—W_  #. Wallace, 225; Breck 
< Wood, 50; via Nashua 250. . 

ave mont—Carr & Williamson, 15; Fred Sav- 

TP JJ; H.N. Jenne, 16;.N. H. Woodward, 20; 
* 8 Combs, 25; via Nashua, 430. 

well ec husetts— J 8. ames, SE Ss W A. Bard- 

Mr 11; W. F. Dennen, 2; ¢. Connors, 14; 

Attering, 150; H. A. Gilmore, .28; C. D. 

Cook ia! Flint Granite Company, 6; W. A. 
New York=J. 8. Henry, 18. 

Srightea, facsday and Wedaesday. 





2 
, West, 1820 
Sahes ean 10,99) hogs, 100 horses. 
wile 348 cattle, 790 sheep, 22 hogs, 387 calves. 
cattle.» pshire, 33 catila. Massachusetts, 372 
cattl. 7 72,2083, 821 calves. New York, 25 
me, 13 calves 
acon {4¥~The run of cattle tor beef and store 

Estegatsd 2690 head; of which 1820 head were '‘ 








K Hod farm Poalr-Jophie’s Tor- 
OOG mantor Biooa. Ball dropped Nov. 
26.1899 Sire, Hoo1:Farm Pogis 

2 tn 14 pound list, at head of H20 
arm show herd last three be 
23 


Farm= 


ontor 
in list. Second daw, Misselbird, 
by not St. Lamocrt. Write 
HOOD FARK, 





Onions, native, # bb! 
Parsley, # b 
Radis 
s— 

Native green, P basket.....--. 
Squas! 

Spinach, native, 
Turnips, yellow, 9 bbi sseeneeess 





York State, round wht hu.............. 50@53 
yore wente, Sone Wht. DU...ccccccecee. 48@60 

ebron, ex’ * ———— 

bh — — — —⏑—————— 2 25 
ee. DI vserrtcr] Qegpl 87 
Green vegetables. 

Beets, # bush. .......- ecocccces 40@50 
—8 new, P box. —— 1— 
Carrots, pew, # bush.. — 
Lettuce, iccocdsscecessseusceeuce 1 00 
Cucumbers, P huD......ccece ssoccce- 10 00 


⸗ß ô ⸗ ⏑ö⸗⏑ — 


coe ..... 26886 
0 


hes, P box... 






h, new, marrow, # bbicr 
P DU.... eee. 
‘urnips, flat, # box.. 


Domestic Green Fruit. 


eeeeegeeen 3 00 

Apgies. ¥ pet — ĩ 00@1 FO 

. 6 -Harvey.. ...c0e ...... 150@1 75 

* “1ipg ....... ......... 9— 2 60 
Grapes, A basket, — meer . 


Oonẽord........ 
Hides and Pelts. 
Steers and Cows all Weights ......:..... 


PTTeTET ELI eee 


apnea 
“” salted 










Bulls.......0- 
Hides, south, 
ae 


buff, im West.......s.ccee 
‘sali 


Calfskins, 5 to 12 ths each.. 

-1 overweights, 
Deacon and dairy skias ..... 
Lambskins each, COUDETY...0.-+eeccecece 
Country Pelts, GACh......c0e-ssoee cove 


Poas. 


44 
oe 
os 





csscseel & 

-115@1 20 

Green peas, Western choice coved iat 320 

Green peas, Scotch cbeceecsenereneceeel 2 1 26 
Driéd Apples. 


Evaporated, fancy to xtra fancy.....- 


Evaporated, choice. . sss eeceaseserceee g 6 
rated, Prime...p--sccorsoccoeccee 
Bundried, a8 to quali ccccceccccccsvccs SBSH 
Grasé Seeds. 















) Mecccqrcccccccoes 15@2 5 


2 
Timothy, # bu, —7 —— —— 2,60 
iᷣ sack.......--2 26@3 76 


Clover,# %% 


Red Top, westerp 5 

Dancy a3. de d. V R..... LLY 13 

B RBe 

Tea marrow, choice -2 002 
Bes, Soe Be ee 

ea, seconds...... 

ea al small white + 2 35 
Pea foreign .........m- ona @ 
Mediums, choice han@P' ——— 
» ediums, ſerooned........··· —— i90 
Mediums, foreign....dp-++serrr"** 5 GOB e Eo 
Yellow eyes extra ..d-s---reeere""* 9 10GS On 
Yellow eyes, seconds ----++ eres sere a toga bo 

d i 2 


Red Kidney 
Lima beans, 
i 
rime, bale 

ay PN % 2. 





higher price for younger sheep, even if your 
capital would not buy 80 maby. 





V.GOROUS PLANTS. 
We often seeae a recommendation of plc ntr, 
especially the strawberry, that ‘the plants are 
very vigorous with heavy foliage.”” Other things 
veipg'qial thieis a destravie feature, because 
the stcopg growing piaat has more vitality than 
the week, half starved looking one, and may be 
expected to put out more fruit buds. Bat often 


more and thriftier iodking plants. Such plants 
when removed to an ordinary gocd soil with the 
ageual field cultivation prove disappointing, 
because they fail to carry out the promise of 
their early dayr, and sometimes have not 
strength enough to develop as much fruit as 
they have set fruit bads for. Itis well to know 
the treatment the plants had when growing, and 
givethem quite as good when they are set in a 
new location. 
READY MONBY. 

One of the advantages of the dairy and the 
poultry business is the ease and friquency with 
which they can be converted into cash every 
week (revery month. There is no long period 
of being entirely out of m »aey, and having to rap 
along on creditfor months ata timeas often 
farmers ao who depend upon the sale once a 
year of sowe leading staple crop, perhaps to find 
that the value cf it must go to pay the accumao) 
lated accounts, and the system of credit beglio 
again. Not only ie the cash buyer favored by 
lower price-, but he ie a more carefal buyer. It 
seems easior to many to purchase what they may 


the money must be counted out, and thus many 

things ace bought that could well be dispensed 

with, The tarmer who plans by poultry and 

dairy, garden and small fruite to have some in- 

come every week is usually the most prosperous. 

PETROLEUM SPRAYING. 

The use of a mixture of one partof crade 

prtrolecm with three parts of water ia spraying 

trait §rees daring the winter months, seems to 

be proving an eff etnal remedy for she Gan Jape 

ecale, cottony eesle, and other scale insects. 

It needs one of those pumps which keep the oll 

and water mixed or those that supply both ip 

the proportions desired. It may be well to make 

tqo applications, one early in the winter and the 
other as late as possible before the buds swell. 
This makes a very sure job of it, as some points 

may be untouched at first spraying. There 
appears to be & difference ia crade petrolear, 

and while some have successfully ueed it undi- 
lated,others have inpjared their trees by eo doing. 
It ie said to be quite as effectual in the 36 per 
cent. solution, and water is not as expensive as 
the of). It is sald to eost about $100 to treat 
1000 large bearing trees, or ten cents per tree. 
and ite use destroys many other insects or their 
eggs in the tree. 

THICK OR THIN SEEDING. 

Almost every farmer knows that the closer 
srain is sown or stands whea growing usually 
the greater the proportion of the straw to the 

grair, the only exception being when conditions 

are such that the straw is very short while grain 
is largeand plump. This may depend in part 
apon the seasop, but in some cases is due to 
there being bat little nitrogen in the fertilizer to 
vtimalate growth of straw and plenty of phos- 
phorie acid to increase size of grain. This may 
serve asa hintfor the proper fertilizer to use. 
Bat now the Maine Experiment Station has as- 
certained anotuer point by growing one, five and 
eight stalke of grain in pote of the same 8'z3, 
usiog oats and spring wheat. They fouad that 


20 | the grain where there were five stalks in a pot 


containing bat 80% per cent, as much nitrogen 
and 85.43 per cent.as mach nutritive value as 
those where one stalk grew alone, while where 
eight plants were in the pot there was cnly 70.1 
per cent. nitrogen and 76.91 per cent. nutritive 
value as compare? with the single stalk. 
OROHARD GRASS. 

A contributor tothe Rural New Yorker tells 
of a held cf orchard grace which had been grow- 
ing for twelve years on the farm when he bought 
is, and yielded about two tons of hay per acre 
each year, and then served as pasturage for 25 
cows on 80 acres from July until snow covered 
‘the ground, He does not say how lorg he kept 
ghe farm, but he left it in 1872, and in 1898 he 
heard that it had not been plowed, still yielded 
a’ much or more, as the grass had grown s0 
thick as not to show the bunchy habit of growth. 
Each year the droppings of the cows were broken 
ap and the mapure scattered over the field, 
whicb, with occasional dressings «f lime, haa 
kept it in good condition with a thiek uncer- 
grtcwth of clover. We knew ‘that orchard grase 
on strong land was a very permanent grass, but 
pad seareely thought it could stand more than 
thirty years. While fall pasturing of meadows is 
not now thought the best method of managemen’, 
{t does not seem to have very much injared this 
field, and mey have been better than cutting & 
second and third crop from it. 


INSTITUTE LECTURES, 


The holding of farmers institutes bas been of 
great advantage in many losalitiee. Even when 





each there would bea gaip of $311.63 by irri- 
gating. The year 1899 was an exceptional one 
for earliness and duration of drought. 


— 


Young Meat. 


There is an undoubted demand for 
prime young beef and matton made ready 
for the ma: kt ander conditions that eill 
prodace rich, red, tender meat suitable for 
tie consumers of choice goods. This meat 





This meat cannot be raised without atten- 
tion to what is needed. In the case of beef 
the cattle are not ycung calves, bat 
animale that are brought to matar- 
ity rapidly and fioished off perfectly. Old 
cattle finished off after their third, or fourth 
year do not produce as desirable meat 
as the yearend a half animal brought to 
maturity ander good feeding and care. The 
proper time to fioieh off cattle for the fancy 
market is from one totwo yearsold. The 
nearer we can get to the former the better, 
provided the animal has reached fall ma- 
tority and weighs about as mach as it ever 
will. Ivis a question of feeding and breed- 
ing, co that the animal grows emoothly and 
rapidly from the tims of its birth to the day 
it ie eold for the fancy market. 

Exzperience has shown that the most prof- 
{table age to fiaish off cattle is,from 20 to 24 
months. That appiles to the average ani 


wan’, when itcan be bad on credit, than when | mal and breeder, and isa pretty safe rale| 


to go by.. Bat it is possible to finish off very 
fine cattle in 18 or even 15 months,and obtain 
for them larger profits than those which 
reach maturity latec. It is all a question of 
breed and breeding. Animals selected for 
this faney work should be without blemish 
and indicate a strong, vigorous consti- 
tation . from the start. If they pos- 
sess these merits they will prove 
extiefactory at all times. They need 

eare from the start, and should be allo 

to suck the mothers antil they are ready 
for weaning, and then they should be fed 
as liberally as they can stand of highly con- 
centrated food. We are not looking beyond 
the year anda half period, and no matter 
what grave resalts forced feeding may have 
later in life, the animale selected for this 
purpose should have it. Tae flesh is sure 
then to be rich and tender. When sucking, 


FOR THIRTY YEARS 


our Force Pumps have been the lead. 
ers in New England. The 


BUCKEYE PUMP 


works easily, throws a steady stream, 
does not drip or freeze. It is built to 
last and hence isa valuable purchase. 

We also sell Wind Mills, Tanks and 
Gas Engines, besides all Water Sup- 
ply Goods. 


_ SMITH & THAYER COMPANY, 
236 CONGRESS ST., 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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“ PggR’s 80:LING "= Greatly Revised. 


** gollina, Solling Crops and Ensi- 
lage. Barn, stable end Silo 
Construction.’’ 

BY FRANK SHERMAN PEER. 
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MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN. 


e 


the ebief speaker or essayist has not been of 
the best, and sometimes just because he was not 


Farmer’s Almanack' 


the mothers mast aleo be fed liberally on 
rich, concentrated foods. 

The whole question of whether cattle 
raised in this way will be prc fiiable depends 
largely upon the market one can send them 
to. Theyecannot be classed with ordinary 
cattle, bat mast seek a special market 
where fancy stock is in demand. io nearly 
every large olty there are buteh-re who 
make a specialty of securing fine beef caitie. 
They havea line of customers who demand 
better meat than can ba found in the ordi- 
nary cattle yards. Oe must put himself in 
touch with this side of the market to make 
the most of such a specialty. 

New York. C. W. JONES 


——At a recent meeting of the Academy of 
Sciences In Parir, Mr.@. Bonnier presented a 
nota conceralag sons very ioteresting experi 
ments in g Diaatr, the results of whien 
contradicted tiie generally accepted opinion that 
Only plante belonging to the same botanical 
familycan be sucessefaliy grafted upon ons 
avuother. Mr. Bounter showed that recentiy 
plante of entirely d f rent families had been 
grafted with success, for example, the maple 





oll bean and the cabbage upon the tomato. 
—— [he leaghs Sof some of the loogest bridges 


¢€qial to 398 pounds of butter, at a cost of | 10 the world are as follows: Montreal, 8701 feet | WILSON, O.are Point Stoc 


lopg; Brooklyr, 6898 feet long; Dnieper, 4218 
feet long; the New Havre de Grace bridge, siz 
thoussnd feet long; bridge at Homestead, near 
Pittsburg, Pa.. 6800 feet long. Obina base the 
longest bridge in the world; it is 38,000 feet 
long; ite roadway ie seventy feet wide and 
seventy feet bighb; there are three bundred 
arches, and each of the pillars, which are 
soventy-five feet apart, bears a pedestal on 
which ia tne figure of a lioa twenty-one feet, 
with painted bottoms? 

——Tae FPreuch scientific journal, Ls Nature. 
Calle attention to a recent report of the French 
coljsul at Hawali which, it thinke, throws light 
On some problems of ethnography. Not long ago 
a little eckooner, dismantied and with its radder 
gone as the result of a tempes*, was drifted by 
winds and ocean currents f10n Tahiti to Hawail, 
afier eighty-one days of helpless wandering. 
Hawalian traditions deciare that in ancient days 
people came from Tahiti, drifting; with the cur- 
renétr, and settled Hawall. The adventure of the 
dismantied schooner seems to prove the { ossi- 
bility of such a migration, and it is suggested 
that the currents of the Pacific, which have not 
been suffistently stadied, my throw jmuch light 
on the distribution of the native races among the 
leland groups. ° 


— 
— 


Beware ef Ointments fer Catarrh tha 
Centain Mereury, 





than a younger one We would not advise any | *Veraged for the two wet years eight and one- | 8nd completely derange the whole system when 
one who is not well experienced in the care of | alt tops per acre, and for the dry yeor the yield | entering it through the mucous surfaces. 
sheep to buy five year old sheep at any pricr,| 748 bat are toos. The oat and pea forage gave | articles should never be used excepton pre- gi e 
and we would not do it ourselves unless we eix tons per acre in thetwo first years, and buat scription from reputable physictanr, as the public notice thereof by publishing this citation 
spring would be worth all the flock cost us. Nor | te plate that were irrigated produce at the; can possibly derivefromthem. Halls Oatarrh 
would we keep one until that age unless she was | °llowing rate per acre more than those not | Oure, manufactured by F. J. Oheney & Oo., 
valuable as a breeder, and ‘geomed to retain irrigated, blackberries 1088 quarts worth $93.42, Tolede, O., contains no mercury, aud is taken 


internally, acting directly upon the blood and 
mucous surfaces of the system. Ia buying 
Hall’s Oatarrh Cure be sure you get the genaine. 
It is taken internally and is made in Toledc, O., 
by F. J. Oheney & Oo. Testimontaie free. 

er Sold by Druggiste, price 7bo. per bottie. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 





Every Mevement Ma >:ts 

When you have rbeumatiom. Muscles feel stiff 
and sore and j inte are psinfal. It does not psy 
to st far long from this disease ‘when it may be 
cured so promptiy and perfectly by Hood’s 


those wio are growing plants to sell put a little | is dificult to secure in any market, and it fe | Sarsaparilla. Tals medicine goes right to the 
eatra amount of nitrogenous fertilizer or manure | ql ways high priced, for customers who can | spot, neutralizes the acidity of the blood, which 
oa the new and bight priced varieties to £tOW | secure it are willing to pay extra for it. | Causes yheamatism, aad puts an end tothe pain 


and stiffaess. free A 
Billiousness is eured by Hood’s Pills. 35 cents: 


FARMERS’ WANTS 


ONE CENT A WORD. 


Varmere’ Want Department is established to 
allow the sale and exchange of Stock, Seeds, 
Fruits, ete., aleo Help or Situation Wanted. 
There is a charge of one cent per word only, in 
cluding name, address or in'tisls. #N»d Display 
Cach te accompany the erder. 











CR SALE—Ter-acre farm. All kinds of fruit, 

cute about three tons hay, hoa‘e, shed and hen 
house in fair condition. A'so 40 acres yourg growth 
chestrat and pine . Both 700. VRI A. 


STONE, Wendel’, Mase. 
| woe 4s Manon Bone Ou ter, nearly rew, 

for hot-air focubator or large brooder. H. P. 
NOTTAGE Goshen, Mass. 








| ga! AT HOME. Buy all classes of goods by 

mail, geocertes, arꝰ 20078, farm — ete. 
Writeus. BOSTON PURCHASING COMPANY, G. 
D., Boston, Mase. 





OB SALE. Hoistein Friesian ball calves, butter 
bred, De Kol’s Boon biood, fit to bead any herd. 
VALLEY VIEW FARM, Shelburne, Maes. 





EABLING Waite Wyandottes, Baff and Barred 
Rocks, Rhode . Afew more cock- 
erels. Licht Brahwa cockerele, heavy laying stock. 
asle to close out surplus. Prize- 

a ELMSIDE FARM, Hancock, N. H. 











toms. to ferm- te 
obs Wietians & LOBED, Stonington, Ut. 
OB SALE—Pair Morgen five and six. BOX 
Fst Girenone ea. rem Are nnd 
EDIGREED Belgien Hare Does for sele, Breed- 
irg. ages, color, shape and siz> O K. 
tittle animals will make money for is, the year 
around. Red Rebvitry, SHERMAN, $81 Artington 
-, Wollaston, Mase. 





IDER BARRELS for Sdie—100 liquor berrejs in 
lota to suit, 1.69 f.0.b., on receipt of — 
BJ. GILMORE 86 Joy street, EB. Somerville, e 





JA! jaw, ite canse and its cere; a thorough 
spracuical. Ilastrated tise free on rennest 


a treatise 
FLEMING BROS., Ohemists, Union Stock Yards 
Obicago, Iu. 





INOOLN rams, Send 


for catalcgue. ne aac 


Victoria and Esse: 
E. P. OLIVER, Fiint, Mich. 





100 ete sa 


ANTED—< first-class Dairymun; one who thor- 

understands the haod!ing and bottilin 
f wating copésetess, Babco:K machine sn 
mskiug butter. <@8 $30 per month. hoard aud 
washine. Beply,. with reference. AVERILL & 
GREGORY, Syracuse, N. I. 








ITUATION WANTED—As or Superin- 
tendent, by 


jug: toeaing, care. 
0; 
cutetors snd broo? 
veretables (outd 


banary, 2m machinery and s 
ete. Adress BOX 100, Hillstoro, N. O. 
NTED—Married Mau for general farm work 


ws 

Must be surictiy sober, and a good miiker. 
TE tt —— —— also house and — O. P. 
SNS, Normansvilie, Albany Oo., . Y. 








JAMWOBTH sows cheap, if taken at once. 
OLYDE HAMMOND, Cresco, Ia. 








VANBA DUB, Vanraub, Tex. 
NGOBA also Merino rams. W. 
A HUGHES CO” Hastings, Tex. 


GLBEAT, Dareains in English Berkshires. J. B. 











A FEW choice Poland Obira p 
also Light Brahma cocker 
Lee, N. E. 


registered steck 
On MILLER, 

OXHOUND three 

FoF oxbonua tor sale cheap. Fi 

New Ipswich, N. H. 





PRED A. OUSHING, 


ANTED—Oapsbie, trustworthy, ez 
enced z° man to ran milk roate. 
erenees. B. SADD, Wapping, Os. 


ANTED—Graduate of Veterinary Col 
—8 voun?, siagie man, Dot Mivald. et 
Wwork—to teks charge 0! horses and make bim- 


eel? useful on s 0b Addrese 
GOUGH AURES STUD, Brya Mawr, Pa. 





—* 








Upon the lilac, the Kidney bean apon the castor | the 


0} ber, A D. 1900 


AM ALTESE goats: circular gives particulars. B.| 


Dt ty Duroc Jersey hogs. J. E HAYNES, 
Ames, Iu). Pe 


of r) 
Y. New Britain, O°. 

WO farm hands wanted; must be clean, quiek 
——— —— 
GEO. D. SPRAGUE, Granby, Mase. P 
Wao roues man to learp the milk 
bosiness from ' ay-mow to consumer; DO 


'quorortadacco. THE EVANS DalRY, T 
prone 8871 3. Providenee, 8. — — 











E want a number of farm mansgers, dairy- 


men and u'trymen; geod wag-e; must 
be reliable. THE RURAL BULEACE GENCY, 
Durham, N. H. 





ge Collies, all ages. A — 
ve 


fly dollars. If you mean busisess, wecan “ fix 
MAPLEMONT STOCK FARM, 





— — 


EES for sale. Two full colonies of Italian 

first-class condition in L. Bives, 
—— holdere ead Ann ge 2° PENEY, 
West Somerville. Macs. ; — 





M62 mor and Wife, on a small Horse 
Farm in Pennsylvania @bo under- 
stancs bree mares snd 


roug! PiNadress T. A 
« Fa'm, Ephbratab, Pa. 


OUNIRY Scat desicadbia for a gentleman 
ie, Gee tae 5 < — B. 
and, y town. al a ns. 
BAYMOND, Box 8364 Boston. 








HOIOE Jersey Wakefield cab 
wintered in cold 


etvoky plants 
thousand. 
mouth, BR. I 


lant 
s x000; 





Os all about them. Send tor Nlustrated 
circular. WALNUT RIDGE ARMS, Box 
2038, Boston. 


INE Golden and Silver Wvandntts stock 
an‘*egee, Braeder over’15 years. F. 8. 
TENNEY, Box M. Peterboro, N. & 











Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs at-law, next of kin, creditors and 
all other persons interested in the estate of 
MARY E. MURPHY late of Somerville in 
said County, deceased, intestate. 

HEREAS, a petition has been presented to 
said Cc urt ito grant a letter of administra- 
tion on the estate of said deceased, to 

Amos L. Proctor of Somerville in said County, 
or to some other suitabie person. 

You are hereby cited to a ppear at a Probate 
Court to be held at Cambridge, in said County 


Orimson clover fr forage | 48 mercury will surely destroy the rense of smell) | of Middlesex, on the twenty-seventh day of 


November, A. D. 1900, at nine o’clock in the 
forenoon, to show cause.if any youhave, why the 
same should not be granted. ; 
And said petitioner is hereby directed. to giv 
ce in each week, for three successive weeks, 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & news- 
pa r published in Boston, the last publication 
one day at least before said Court. 
Witness CHARLES J. McINTIRE. Esquire 
First Judge of saic Court, this second day of 
November, in ‘the year one thousard pine hun- 
d. 8 H. FOLSOM, Register. 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
_ PROBATE COURT. 
To all persons interested in the estate of RALPH 
W. SHATTUCK late of Arlington in said 


County. deceased. 
HEREAS, Elizabeth S Shattuck and Wil- 
. H. L the executors of the 


ministration upon the estate of said dec 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 

Court to be held at Cambridge, in said Count) on 

the twenty-seventh day of November. A. D. 

1900, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, t show 

cause, if any you have, why the same should not 
lowed. 


And said executors are ordered to serve this 
citation by delivering a copy thereof to all per- 
sons interested in the estate fourteen days at 
least before said Court, or by publishing the 
same once in each week, for three successive 
weeks, in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & 
news: r published in Boston, (the last publi- 
cation be one day, at least, §before said 
Court, and by mailing, post paid, a copy oft 
citation to all known persons interes: in the 
estate:seven days at least before said Court, 

Witness, CHARLES J MCINTIRE, 

First Judge of said Court, this second da of 
—_— in the year one thousand nine hun- 
8. H. FOLSOM, Register. 





has been duly appointed executrix of the 
ll of ELIZA L. CUMMINGS. late of Thetford, 
n the State of Vermont. deceased. 
taken upon herself that trust b Pog 
2 nd appointing WALTER L FROST of Belmont, 
Mass., her agent as the law directs. ‘All persons 
having Cemands upon the estate of said deceased 
are requ red to exhibit the same, and all persons 
indebted to said estate are called upon to make 
payment to the subscriber 
Address) M. KATE MOORE, Executrix, 
Ocean Grove, N.J. 
Oct. 27, 1900, 


Nhe’ I8 HEREBY GIVEN that the subscriber 
wi 


and 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts. . 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 
To the heire-at-'aw, next of.kin. creditors, and 
all other persons intereste in the estate of 
RUFUS R. BENSON, late of Somerville 
in sgid County, decea: ed, intestate. — 
REAS, a petition has been presented 

: said Court, to grant a letter of admin- 
istration on the estate of.said deceased to Emma 
J. Benson of Somerville in the County of Middle- 
sex, without giving a surety on her bond. 

You are here ited to ap at a Probate 
Court to be held at Lowell, in said County of 
Middlesex. on the twentieth day of November 

D 1900, a e o’clock in forenoon, to 
show cause, if any you have, why the sane should 
D 


ot be . 
Ard fhe’ petitioner is hereby directed to give 


ublic notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
Poe in each week, for "bree successive 
BA 


tness, 
First Judge of said 
October in the year ney 





Commonwea.th of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 

e heirs at-law. next of kin, creditors, and ala 
Tom interested ime the estate of 
te of Cam- 


clock in the forenoon, to 
show cause, if any you have,why the same should 


ot b. granted 
mand the titioner is —— directed to give 
otice ublishing this c —_ 


yg h ha ll tor three succes: 
+ & 


each week, 
MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN 
= 


.» First 

of said Court, this seventh day of ‘Moyem- 
year one thousand nitie bundred. 

— 8. H. FOLSOM Register. 


‘Commonwealtb cf Massachusetts, 


MIDDLESEX, 58. 
ob & PROBAsE COURT. 

To heirs at-law, next of kin, creditors and 
all other,» rsons interested in the estate of 
ANGEL E TROWBRIDGE, late of New- 
ton .in saia County, deceased, intestate. 

AS, a petition has been presented 
to saia Court to grant a letter of adminis- 


, at nine 





appear at a Probate 
dee in said County of 
Middlesex, on the fourth day of December, A. D. 
1900, at pine "o'clock in the forenoon, to show 

. if any you have, why the same should 


) ted. 
noe na e petitioner is hereby directed to give 





gi 
thereof. b lishing this citation 
pay — r week, tor three successive weeks, 
in the SSACHUSETTS HMAN, & nowa- 
puolished in Boston, the last publication 
Ube ees taste Meter Eire, et 
$8, f 
— Fonte 
— 3, H. FOLSOM, Register. 




















































































































































































































































































































































MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 17, 1900. 
















OUR HOMES. 


The Workbox. 


INVALID’S BED SHOES (NEW). 
(Koitted in biocke.) 

Procure two ekeine, any :hade desired, of 
Fieisber’s Germavtown zephyr. Pink is 
pretty. Three steel needles No. 16. A 
pair lambs woo! soles, two yards of ripbon 
ehade of zsphyr. 

Cast on 18 stitches, knit across plain once. 

34 row—All puried or seamed. 

8d row—Plain kuittirg. 

4th row—Slip 2,4 plato, slip 2,2 plain, 
slip 2, 4 plain, slip 2. 

Sih row—Slip 2, parl 4, slip 2, purl 3, slip 
3, purl 4, slip 2. 

(By slipping is meant tosliip one etiteh 
without knitting it on to ‘eft needle then 
next stitch same way.) 

6th row—Slip 2,4 plain, slip 2, 2 plain, 
slip 2, 4 plain, slip 2. 

7th row—Slip 2, purl 4, slip 2, purl 2, slip 
3, par) 4, slip 2. 

8th row—Parl 2, 4 plain, parl 2, over, 2 
plain, over, purl 2 4 plain, pari 2. 

9th row—All plain koitting. 

10th row—Paried widening each side of 
the 2 middle stitches. 

11th row—Plain knitting. 

12th row—Tqo plain, slip 2,4 plain, slip 
3, 2 plain, slip 2, 4 plaip, slip 2. 

13th row—Parl 2, slip 2, purl 4, slip 2, 
por! 2, slip 2, purl 4, slip 2, purl 2. 

14th row—Two plain, alip 2, 4 plain, slip 
2, 2 plain, slip 2, 4 plato, slip 2,2 piain. 

15th row—Parl 2, slip 2, parl 4, slip 2, 
pur! 2, slip 2, par! 4, sl’p 2, purl 2. 

16\h row—T @o plain, purl 2, 4 pleip, pur! 
2, over, 2 plaip, over, purl 2, 4 plain, purl 2, 
3 plain. 

17:h row—All plain knitting. 

18:h row—Like 10th row. 

19th row—All plain knitting. 

20h row—Fonr plain, slip 3, 4 plain, slip 
2, 2 plain, slip 2, 4 plain, slip 2, 4 plain. 

21st row—Parl 4, slip 2, purl 4, slip 2, parl 
2, slip 2, pari 4, slip 2, parl 4 

234 row—Four plein, slip 2,4 plain, slip 
2, 2 plain, slip 2, 4 plain, slip 2, 4 plain. 

234 row—Parl 4, slip 2, purl 4, slip 2, purl 
9. slip 2, purl 4, slip 2, purl 4. 

24:b row—Four plain, pur) 2, 4 plain, par! 

, over, 2 plain, over, pari 2, 4 plain, par) 2, 
4 plain. 

25th row—Plain knitting. 

26;:h row—All purled, widening each side 
of the middle stitches. 

37.b row—Piain koitting. 

Knit 15 rows of ribs and 15 rows cf biocks, 
widening in the middie of rib rows ar 
before. Tad with the blocks. To form the 
gore lip 2 knit blocxs and pari elip 
stitches, widening in the middle. Leave 
2 stitches on needle, 

2d row—Slip 2, knit across plaip, leave 4 
on needle. The atitches slipped at begin- 
ning are always in addition to those left on 
needle. 

31 row—Kait across plain, slipping firet 
2 stitches and leaving 6 on needle. In thie 
row widen in centre. 

4th row—Slip 2, knit across, and leave 8 
on needle. 

Sth row—Four plain, slip 2, and repeat, 
leaving 8 on needle. 

6th row—Slip 2, purl blocks, slip purl 
stitches, leave 10. 

7th row—Slip 4, knit 
stitches, leave 12. 

8th row—Par!l blocks, slip purl stitches, 
leave 14. 

9th row—Knit blockr, purl slip stitches, 
widen in centre, leave 14. 

10th row—Slip 2, knit plain leaving 16 on 
needle. 

11th row—Slip 2 and purl across, widen 
ing in centre and leaving 18 on needle. 

12th row—Slip firet two stitches, knit re- 
mainder plain, leaving 20 on needle. 

13th row—Siip 2 and knit four across, 
leaving 22. 

15th row—Slip 2, knit blocks, pure slip 
stitches, and leave 24 stitches on needle. 

16th row—Slip 2, purl blocks, and slJp 
purl stitches, leaving 26 ongneedle. 

17th row—Again widen in centre, purl 
slip stitches and knit blocks. 

Carry out the pattern until there are 24 
rows inthe gore, widening again in 19sh 
row, and leaving two stitches extra at the 
end of each row. On the 24th row 34 stitches 
should be left. 

25th r.w—Carry the yarn tothe begin- 
ning of the row, and kait the blocks and 
purl the slip stitcher, widening at centre. 

26th row—Plain knitting. 

27th row—Parl and widen. 

28th row—Piain knitting. 

1st row of heel, 2 plain, slip 2 (*) 4 plain, 
slip 2, and repeat from (*). 

2d row—Par! 4, slip 2, and repeat ending 
with pari 2. 

3d row—Same as 13t. 

4th row—Same as second. 

Sth row—Two plain, purl 2, (*) 4 plain. 
purl Zand repeat from (*) ending with 4 
plain. 

6th row—Plain. 

7th row—Parl. 

8th row—Pilain. 

9th row—Fuur plain, alip 2, repeat ending 
with 2 plain. 

10th row—Parl 2 (*) slip 2, purl 4, repeat 
from (*). 

11th row—Like 9th, and 12th like 10th. 
Repeat Sth, 6tb, 7sh, 8th rows. 

17sh row—Slip 2 (°), 4 plain, slip 2, repeat 
from (*). 

18sh row—Slip 2, parl blocks and alip 2, 
slip stitches. 

19:h and 20:h rows—Like 17th and 18th 
rows. 

Repeat from ist row until there are 20 
rows of blocks and ribs, ending with 
blocks. Join to needJe on other side of 
front. 

For the top of shoe: Oaston 75 stitches 
and kaoit 20 plain rowe, bind offand sew to 
top of shoe. Sew to soles. Pata bow on 
top and on toe. Eva M. NILEs 

98 Pinekney street, Boston. 


Changes in Cake Making. 


There have been some distinctive changes 
in cake making since our grandmother’s 
days. These changes have been brought 
about by our present method of baking cake 
by quick fires, as well as our present way of 
raising cake by the use of baking powder, 
which has brought about our method of bak- 
ing. The moist, old fashioned frait and 
other rich loaf cakes, which required to be 
baked for many hours, and acqgaired rich- 
ness by its long baking, have almost dis- 
appeared, or are only seen on those tables 
where expense of time and money is not 
spared. The modern loaf cake is a layer 
loaf. The layers are easily raised with 
baking powder and may be quickly baked. 
They are as easily baked in a summer stove, 
heated with kerosene or gasolene, as in a 
cos! range, and this is the reason the layer 
cake has become so fashionable a loaf. 

Layer cakes are considerably cheaper 
cakes than the old-fashioned loaf cakes, 
They do not keep so well, bat are so much 
more easily made that they can be made 
when needed. In old time the jelly cake 


blocke, slip parl 








end cream cocoanut cake were about all the 
cakes of this kind in use. Today their 
number is myriad, each requiring a different 
Gilling and “icing.” The layer cake in old 
times was not iced, but the modern layer 
cake is icad with a great variety of fancy 
loinge. as well as with the plain sugar 
loing or frosting, which is now made ina 
variety of ways. 

The simplest rule for a leyer cake calls 
for one and a qaarter caps of granulated 
sugar, one-qaarter of a cup of butter, two 
eggs, yolks and whites beaten separately; 
one cup of milk, two and a half cupe of flour 
sifted twice, with three even teaspoonfals 
of baking powder. Oream the yolks, batter 
and sugar together. Add the milk and 
sifted baking powder and flour, and dnally 
the whites of the eggs beaten toa stiff froth. 
Sometimes the whites of the eggs are 
omitted and are used in the filling. Thie 
cake does not keep long if the yolks alone 
are used, bat is excellent when the cake is 
fresh. Ice the cakes in the pan or cover 
two of them with filling alter cooling them 
a litle, This simple ‘cap’ layer cake 
may be varied by using pink sugar in two- 
thirds of the rule, making two of the layers 
rose pink. A dark layer may be made 
by adding to one-third the mixture an 
ounce of choclate scraped flac, mixed with 
three tablespoonfals of sugar, and melted 
over the fire with a tablespoonfal of water. 
A yellow layer may be made by using the 
yclke of the eggsalone. The whites of the 
egae may be used, leaving out the yolke, in 
m: king white layere. A half cup of grated 
cocoanut added to the cake makes the layers 
into cocoanut cakes. Thus, with this one 
cake, the changes maie may be very exten 
sive. A more expensive layer cake could 
be found, bat it would be foolish extrava- 
gance to use more buster or eggs in making 
these simple cakes, which are only eaten- 
while they are fresh, and owe their excel- 
lence to their delicacy and ficffiness. It is 
easy to make layer cake dry and hard by 
baking it too mach ; twenty minutes is the 
average time required. 

A sponge layer isan excellent one to use 
with jelly, whipped cream and some other 
layers. To make thie, beat three eggs, 
white and yolke together, and then beat in 
onecap and a half of granulated sugar. 
Measure out a cup. anda half of flour and 
stir in one-halfof it- Sift a teaspoonfal and 
a half of baking powder with the remaining 
half of flour twice, and stir it in quickly. 
Add at once the jaiceof halfa lemon and 
half a cup of bolling water. Stir it in 
quickly and bake the cake at once in three 
layers. Takecareto heat the floor until it 
is warm to the touch, when itis stirred in 
thecake. The oven for sponge cake should 
be only moderately hot. Let the cakes cool 
in the pans before removing them. When 
they are cold spread them with any diling 
desired. D>» not ice the upper layer as you 
ordinarily do, but dredge it with powdered 
sugar while it is baking, to give itthe sugary 
crast Of sponge cake.—New York Tribune. 





Cake Making asa Fine Art. 


Use good materials if you want good cake, 
There is no alchemy in the oven to trans. 
mute stale eggs, sticky sugar, strong batter 
and lampy flour into something rich and 
toothsome. Neither will the most skilful 
mizing and baking do away with the acrid 
flavor resultant from poor baking powders. 

To judge flour, ruff; the surface of it— 
the shadows between the heaps look faintly 
creamy. Blue white flour is apt to havea 
taint of corn flour or cornstarch, or else to 
have been ground from wheat below the 
highest grade. Perfect flour, grasped in 
the hand, will show when released all the 
veins of the palm, as well as keep shape. 
It has also a sort of velvet feel, which may 
be learned, but cannot be more accurately 
deseribed. 

A soft, well-flavored coffee sugar, with 
only a faint saccharine smell, is for many 
sorts of cake better than either granulated 
or cat loaf, and first class grocers will sup- 
ply on demand a light yellow soft sugar, 
mueh better for dark cakes than any of the 
white sugar tribe. 

Batter speaks for itse!f{—‘to eye and nose. 
Eggs carry within the ball mark of fresh- 
ness. It is the air bubble at each end, 
betwixt the lining membrane and the shell. 
When the bubble is small and located at 
the ends, the eggs are at least reasonably 
fresh—if it has shifted to the top, or is as 
big ae your thumb’s end, they are open to 
suspicion. Tage are better broken cool than 
warm—s0 in hot weather it is well to lay 
them in fee water or set them in a 
refrigerator, half an hour or so, before 
using. 

Cake making single handed is a matter 
for method. First measure your butter, 
and set it where it will soften witbout 
oiling. Melted butter cannot be creamed, 
and creaming is essential to lightness in 
the cake. ‘Pat it in a bowl big enough to 
admit of vigorous stirring Then measure 
your flour, sifting it first, pat in the soda or 
the baking powder, and sift again. Cake 
flour should always be sifted twics—if it is 
measured, as it comes out of the barrel. If 
it feels the least bit clammy, or even if the 
day is damp, set it where it will warm with- 
out scorching until you are ready for it. 

Next measure your sugar, and be sure the 
measure ig exact. Sift it, and set it aleo to 

arm, bat be sure it does not heat. Now 
break your eggs, and separate yolks and 
whites. Break each one over a small dish— 
then if you find a bad one you will not rain 
the whole batch. Pat the yolks into the 
mixing bowl, and be sure it is big enough— 
it should be twice the capacity of the fio- 
ished batter, to allow for beating. Beat the 
yolks till they foam and look almost creamy 
white, thea put in the sugar, a cupfal at a 
time, and beat again. 

After that cream the butter—really cream 
it. Do not be satisfied when it is soft 
enough to stir. Keep beating and stirring 
it, always the same way, until it drops from 
the spoon in a frothy rope. Add it to the 
eggs and sugar, alternately with flour, and 
take care to stir in every bit of flour before 
you put in more batter. A drop of butter 
falling opon dry flour makes a lamp it is 
almost impossible to be rid of. When all 
the batter and flour are in beat hard for ten 
minutes, then go to work whipping the 
whites of eggs. Beat them very stiff, and 
mix in lightly. Now if you have used soda 
alone patin your lemon juice, strained, or 
your sour cream. Beat the whole mixture 
for three minutes longer, add your flavor- 
ing, also a dash of ram or brandy, then 
pour into moulds, and set in the oven. 

Here is an excellent quick sponge cake, 
especially good to break and eat hot, or 
serve with sauce asa desetrt. Break five 
egg*, whites and yolks together, beat them 
very light, then add two cups of sifted 
sugar—three cups, scant ones—of twice 
sifted flour. Beat smooth, then add a cup 
of strictly boiling water, in which you have 
dissolved one half level teaspoonful of bak- 
ing soda. Stir hard, then follow it with the 
strained jaice of two lemons, a teaspoonfal 
of lemon extract and the grated yellow 
rind of the fruit. Lact ofall, stir in one 
hbalfa gill of whiskey or brandy. Bake in 
a quick oven. This makes a fine layer cake 





by bakingthin. Spreada leyer still warm 
with frosting, then strew chopped nate and 
seeded raising on the frosting and pat on 
another layer. Repeat until the cake is as 
high as you like. Let cool, trim smooth all 
— * and frost gu'ozly.—Gineinnati Ga- 
acti 





Locomotor Ataxia. 


This distressing affsction, known also as 
Tabes dorsalis, isa disease of the spinal 
cord occurring usually in middle lite, be- 
tween thirty and fifty years of age, but 
sometimes in children as young as ten or 
twelve years. ities believed to ba due pri- 
marily to some constitational trouble, bat is 
brought on often by exposure to changes of 
weather, by physical or mental overwork, 
and by whatever depresses the general 
health. I: is said that railroad men and 
others eho travel much are prone to suffer 
from this disease. Men are affected more 
often than women. 

The ficet sign of the disease is usually a 
nambness of the feet and an ancertainty in 
walking, especially in the dark. The 
patient feels constantly fatigued, without 
apparent reasoo, and sometimes slight 
attacke of dizsiness are complained of. The 
G.fisolty fa walking gradually increases, 
and then an awk wardness in the use of the 
bands is noticed. Tale becomes very ap- 
parent ifthe patient is madeto shut his 
eyen and try to touch theends of the nose 
with the index floger. A well person can 
usually place the finger on or very near the 
nose, but one suffering from locomotor ataxia 
is as likely to touch the eye or the chin. 

There is also frequently a feeling of con- 
striction about the waist, as if a cord were 
tightly tied around the body. Sharp, dart- 
ing pains may be felt in the legs, and 
sometimes there is severe pain in the 
stomach, perhaps with vomiting. Not av- 
commonly there is irregular action of the 
bowels and bladder. 

The eyes are often affected, the sight 
aradually growing dim, or double vision 
being present, and occasionally there is 
deafness as well. Painiess swelling and 
deformity of one or more joints may occur, 
and sometimes the bones become so brittle 
—* they break very easily, as ina simple 

A rare symptom is an ulcer on the sole of 
the foot, which it is difficalt or impossible 
to heal. 

Locomotor ataxia is avery slowly pro- 
gressive disease, lasting sometimes for 
many years, and is seldom in iteelf a cause 


of death. When treatment is begun in the 
very early stages, it is believed that the 
disease may possibly be cured, but later the 
most that can be doneis to delay its prog- 
rese and relieve the most distressing sy=p- 
toms —Yonth’s Companion. 





Deafness. 


Hearing ie effected by means of three 
forms of matter, gaseous, solid and liquid, 
contained in the three divieions of the ear, 
the external, middle and interral. 

The external ear, which includes the visi- 
ble portion and the canal leading from it, 
collects the sound waves and conducts them 
to the interior; the middle ear, or dram, 
transmits the waves impinging upon the 
drumhead through a series of minute bones 
to the internal ear, or labyrinth; here the 
movement is imparted to the fluid contents 
of this part, and so the sound waves are 
carried to the nerves which are spread out 
to receive them. 

Deafness results from any serious defect 
in one or more of these parts. 

A not uncommon form of deafness is 
caused by the closing of the external audi- 
tory canal by an accumulation of wax 
This shuts off the air, and either in that 
way or by direct pressure interferes with 
the elasticity of the dramhead, so that ordi- 
pDary sound waves are not perceived. 

A boil in the canal will interfere with 
bearing in the same manner, bat the paiu 
is so intense that little thought is g:ven to 
the deafness; and the same istrueof the 
presence of a foreign body in the ear. 

The most serious fo:'m of deafness, and 
fortunately the least common, is that due to 
inflammation or other disease in the inter- 
pal ear. 

The ueual cause of chronic deafness ta 
disesee in the middle ear, by which the 
drum membrane is destroyed or made in- 
elastic, or the delicate chain of bones 
broken or made rigid. 

The temporary deafness of a cold is dae 
to stoppage inthe Eastachian tube, a canal 
leadi: g from the middie ear to the upper 
part of the throat. Inflammation of the 
middle ear almost always extends to it from 
the nose or throat, catarrh of these parts 
being responsible for the great mojority of 
cases of deafness. 

Fo: this reason sore throats and catarrhal 
troubles, particularly of young children, 
should always receive medical attention; 
especially should the warning of earache be 
beeded. 

The danger from searlet fever and mea- 
sles is very great, for kere the severity of 
the disease masks the symptome of ear 
trouble, and by the time it is recognized the 
mischief isdone. Many deaf mates were 
made so by an attack of one of these dis- 
easesin infancy. 

When chronic deafness is the result of 
middle ear disease the hearing is better in 
a noisy place, and a sounding body, such as 
a taning-fork, can be heard distinctly when 
brought into contact with the bones of the 
head. This is potso in disease of the in- 
ternalear. This fact is- utilized by physi- 
clans asan aid in determining the seat of 
the trouble.—Youth’s Companion. 





Domestic Hints. 
APPLE PUDDING. 

A delicious pudding is made from apples in 
this way: Take six, peel and core them ané fil 
the centre with sugar. Arrange the appies in 
baking Gisb, adda quarter of a cup of water, 
cover and bake until neatly done. Then pour 
over them a batter made with four eggs, a pint 
of milk, a scant pint of flour siftec, with a tea- 
epoonfal each of salt and baking powder. Bake 
about twenty minutes and serve with hard 
sauce. 

FRUIT OHARLOTTS. 

Oharlotte is a form of dessert, easily made and 
particularily good for the littie folks. It isan 
excellent way to use up stale bread. Soak the 
bread crumbs, squeeze and beat until they are 
floe anilight. Take a deep baking dish, butter 
it and putin a Jayer of bread crumbs. Then add 
a layer of any kind of fruit, stewed or fresh, snd 
continue with alternate layers of crambe or 

rait antil the latter is used up. The bread 
crumbs must be on top. Scatter bits of butter 
over the top and bake until brown. Serve with 
svgar and cream. Boiled rice or tapioca may be 
substitated for the bread crumbs with very satic- 
factory results. When fresh frait cannot be ob- 
tained dried fruit will answer just as well. 

STEAMED BROWN BRBAD. 

. One cup of sour cream, one cup of sweet milkf 
one cup of molasses, one cup of seeded raisins, 
one quart of graham flour, one teaspoon of soda, 
one teaspoon of salt. Butter a round baking dish 
and pour in the batter. Steam three houre and 
putin the oven afew minutes to brown on the 
top. Never remove the top of the steamer until 
ready to dish up the bread or pudding. 





BREAD SAUCB. ; 

Cook half a cup of bread crumbe and a cup and 
a half of mti& over hot water for twenty minutes, 
Ado a tadlespcon of butter, ss1¢ and pepper to 
season. Brown halfa cup of bread crambe in 8 
tablespoon of butter and sprinkle liberally over 
both timbalesand sauce. 

MUTTON OHOPS, POMPADOUR STYLB. 

Me. tina frying pan two ounces of butter. 
In thie fry ten chops for four or five minutes; 
then let them gat c»ld. Peel and caop email 
onions and fry in butter tili colored ifgntly, 
seasoning them with saitand pepper. Mix ail 


well together, and add halt a pint of rich cream. | g 


Lot simmer for twenty minutes or so, and then 
tet get cold. Coatthechops with this mixtare 
as best you car, rcli them in bread crambe, then 
in beaten eggs, then jn crambe aeain, then lay in 
a baking pan; put a few drops of melted butter 
on each, and brown in a hot oven. 
BRAISED DUCKS WITH OBLERY SAUCE. 

Have two ducks, and put them in a saucepan 

with a elised onlor, two thin slices of salt pork, 


three bay leaves, a couple of cloves and some |b 


peppercorns, with a g00d pineh of salt,—but this 
last not 10 be added till they have cooked for an 
hour. Cover with water and sdda claret glass 
of white wine. Boilfortwo hours, more or less, 
bat till they are tender, then take out and serve 
with a sauce made in this way: Pat an ounce of 
butter in a saucepan, and when melted thicken 
with alittie four. Then add a gill of water, seit 
and @bite pepper. Add also another ounce of 
butter and the yolks of two egg:. At the last 
etir in balfa dozen niseceiery stalks cut into 
balf inch lengths. 


om 


Notbing is more delicious for luncheons and 
“nigh teas” than a crroperly Daked ham, says a 
writer in * What to Eat.” Take a ham weighiag 
from sevén to nine pounds, scrape and scrub the 
outside and rinse well, place it in a good-sized 
kettle and cover it with cold water. Pat the 
kettle over the fire, and when the water reaches 
the boiling point place it over the copier part of 
the fre where the ham will jast simmer for two 
hours. Taen take itfrom the fire and slet toe 
meat remain fa the kettle unc! the liquid is jue 
luxewarm. Take outthe ham and peel off the 
skin. Place the meatin a baking pan aod bake 
in a moderate oven over two boars, using a cup- 
fal of wine, hard cider,.or vinegar sweetened 
with brown sugar, to baste it wita, pour on two 
tableepcoafals at atime ati] the amount ts 
used, then baste frequentiy with the drippings 
from the pan. When the ham is baked, before it 
is removed from the oven, take a cup of finely 
rolled stale bread srambs and two ceaspoonfuls 
of brown sugar and one level teaspoonfal of dry 
mustard, and moisten with a little cider or wite 
to wake a paste; spread this over the ham and 
retara it to the oven long enough to have it nice 
and brown. A sauce to serve with baked ham is 
made thas: Pat into a saucepan over the fire a 
heap'ng teaspounful of butter and an equal 
amount of flour; stir them together until they are 
browned, then grtadualiy add a cup of highly 
seasoned stock and cook ten minutes; add one 
eur of wine or cider, stir until it is hot, then 
strain and serve. 

AD emergency luncheon dish is boiled rice 
with bam and tomato sauce. A cup of rice ie 
steamed until tender, and while still hota little 
butter and some cold lesa ham chopped very 
fine (not more than half a cupful) are tossed 
ligntly throvgh it. Themixtare ie tuen pile 
in loaf shape on a platter, and a tomato sauce 
poured over. The dish is a very sabstaatial one, 
and we | takes the plave of meat. 

, Save the ravelling cut from pew tableclot’s 
before hemming, as they are useful in mending 
thin places or holes io other cloths. 

Por a vegetable puree either young turnip tops 
or even young, fresh nettle tops are resom 
mended. They are cooked in the same way, 
botled, rubbed through a sieve and added to 
cream. 

A mixture of glycerine and starch is excellent 
to apply on stainea hands. 

Salsify (oyster plant) is excellent if cooked in 
vinegar and water, then dipped in oll, sliced and 
beated in white sauce. Bake in shells, having 
sprinkled grated cheese and bread crumbe over 
the top. 

In buying furniture for any part of the house 
many things areto be con idered. Expense is 
only one of the issues. If service is limited tha 
which has little or no ornamentation is most 
suitable, because there will be great savirg of 
time in dusting and caring for it. Dainty china 
can be bought in the cheaper wares, and many 
a heartache will be spared if this and not the 
costly pieces are broken. Gours are spent in 
wearisome, nerve racking shopping where min- 
utes would suffice were proper thought given to 
the needed articles, and carefal liste made out 
beforehacd. Elaborate household equipments 
io any department mean time, strength and 
money to keep in repair. Where these are not 
proportioned co the means, shoddiness and shab 
biness are sure to ensue. 

Freneh cooking surpasses American in the 
preparation of vegetables for the table. The 
French use lose water in cuoking them (never 
avy, if lt caa be avoided). Nearly all the green 
vegetables are blanched to remove etronz flavor 
and to make white vegetables whiter aud groon 
ones greener. 

4 rich and savory flavor ie often given to tur- 
nips, carrots, celery a1 ontoos by first frying 
them in butter antil they are brown, and then 
adding some sugar and cooking a little longer. 
Enough water to boil the vege'ables is then 
turned over them and they are boiled until 
vender. 





The Fashion. 


a*, A white wash skist which is trimmed in an 
original way bas a wide m ffs formed of narrow- 
shaped panele of the material joined by wide 
ineertions of lase which are carried their own 
width above the roffis, audthere form loops 
through which a wide ribbon ie ran all around 
the skirt. 

a", Broad, shaped belts are the mode to wear 
wita Etons and boleros. Some are of velvet 
covered with three rows of bandsome gold 
braid. Oa the braid are pleced eight metal 
bee les, with turqavise bodier, and a large tur 
quoise clacp fastena she Delt. Osher beilte are 
made of wide panao ribbon, double faced, and 
they are fastened in front with knots of sarrow 
ridbon, having metal finished ends. 

e*e Featier boa holders bave © safety pin 
fastener which is secured to the’ coat or gown at 
the back, and the boa can be slipped into the 
long curves of the gold or silver above and held 
in place. 

a*, The lower edge of littie corset covers which 
reach Only to the waiet line are edged with lace 
or to ma ch the trimmirg of the waist. 

e*eLow-necked dodices are more generally 
worn with full-drese toliete this season than 
they have been in years. This is a great mis- 
take in point of art; for however ¢ffactively such 
a bodice may set off a pair of well-rounded 
and snowy shoulders, they invariably take from 
the beauty of even the loveliest face. On a re- 
Cent fall-iress occasion, a young matron in black 
velvet wore the bo tice low and the sleeves quite 
short. The dimpled throat and creamy snoul- 
ders, with a diamond necklace glittering there- 
on, detracted largely from the effect of the hand- 
some face, which against the whiteness of the 
neck looked heated and a bit too highly colored 
for delicate beauty. Against the Diack velvet, 
with no white shoulders between, the face would 
have looked fresh and charming. — 

oe”, A pretty girl who wanted a pretty hat has 
bought one of chinchilla far. Itianota t q1e, 
but basa rather wide rim which is Craped with 
white lace. Itis trimmed with a biack velvet 
bow. It matches a black lamb coat trimmed 
with chinehilia. 

e*. New French felt hate in rough camel’s nair 
effects, also in mottled, heather-mixed and 
granite weavings, are brougt out to wear en 
suite with utility costumes of like pattern. The 
rough rider, Ladysmith and sailor styles are 
among the models; also the machine-stitched 
Alpine shapes, with their dented crowns, but 
slightly lower than formerly. A smart and very 
becoming modification of the old prime favorite, 
the English walking hat, appears much less nsr- 
row on the front, and not rolled closelyto the 
crown at the sides, making it more than ever 
becoming to slender faced women, to whom the 
shape, like the Freneh toque, 's a boon. 

oe”, The shirt waist in ite new form is made in 








combination with she bolers, of dotts4 £40 nel. 
and trimmed with one of two inch bande of 
te ffata elik 1a colnr to correspond with the Cot. 
stitehed tailor fashion. Osber fannel wa's's 
show applied velvet and tucked sleeves to the 
elbow. Tue velvet ie lala on in hands on the 
collar and cuff’, with three :ows down ¢ be fs ont 


— 
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The World Beautiful. 


BY LILIAN WHITING. 
But for those who see Truth and would follow 
ber, for those who F ize Justice and 
stand for her, success 
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—28 — 338 by aeath? To me 
it secome intelligibie only as the avenue and ves- 
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to us indietiaguiebable when they 
{t te oo1y within 2 like 


oor ken sae eternal 
Henry George. i eh see 

The fast that this series of papers. begun in the 
Boston BupGsT in May c{ 1890,and which 
have Do missed a single issue from that date to 
thie,—now almost 9 decade,—the fact that these 
papers have endeavored to express a certain 
view of life as seen “in the lightof God”; in 
that divine illamination which Jesus, the Obrist, 
base made poseidie for all,—tbis feci mast be at 
once explanation and apologyfor a passing 
reference to a most absur! and uatrue rumor 
that tbe writer of these papers had becomes 
recent convert to “* Babism.”’ whatever that may 
be. At first it ser med to be beneath the dignity of 
denial, but of late the assertion hes appesred in 
several prominent journais, and letters of mit- 
aled ineredulity, regret, surprise and horror 
bave poured in to a degree that could only be 
viewed with consternation. The romantic it- 
vention that the writer of these papers made & 
Pilgrimage last winter to Syria, to prostrate her- 
self at the feet of some unknown god, and had 
retarned to assist in spreading abroad the 
gospel (?) of bis power, is fetion worthy a better 
cause. iIfit were only to the Bab ballads that 


ebarm aboat it. 

As a matter of fac’, the writer in questios 
Givided last winter between Rome and Fiorence 
leaving for Paris in Mey, and until since her re 
aro a week ag”, she had aever even chanced to 
hear the name of “ Badiem ’—however much 
ue? ignorance may argas herself ant 10a. 
This one word she must beg to say; for if these 
papers have any claim at all it is the sole 
Claim of unfaltering devotion and fidelity to the 
Caristian ideals, as revealed by Jesur, and as 
tauabt by the charch universal, under whatever 
sect or name, whether as Methodist, Baptist, 
Unitarian, Episecopal,—in that larger, blessed 
communion ta which ail who alm to fuliow Ubrist 
may anite. There ie something, indeed, 80 
revo ting, sO irreverent, ia tbe idea of one’s 
renoupeing all that has given to human life ite 
dignity and its aspirations, ite spiritual progress 
and its sacredoess, to chase after some ignis 
faiut, tuat it ie 6 Moult to bs quite unmoved Dy 
such false and ridiculous assertions. 





As it ie also ai Mcult not to be deeply touched 
and stirred by the passages above quoted from 
that pure hearted and noble reformer, Mr. 
Henry George. who bas left to the world a hert- 
tage of thought as potent for spiritaal uplift as 
It 19 for economic progress. ‘' For those whé see 
Truth and would follow her, success is not the 
only thing.” No, unless the term be redeemed 
from ite popular meaning, and itis recognized 
that success of life is in moral integrity and 
fidelity to the spiritual ideale revealed to mar. 
Tnat the meaning of life * is intelligible only as 
the avenue {0 another lile ’; that the eternal 
flaws hold their sway,’ are propositions that can 
be translated into practical daily living, as well 
as held in the abstract realm of true theories. 
In fact, all theories and ideals must realize 
themselves in the daily life; they must vivity 
and control the bhomeliest details, or they are 
valueless. If faith in the divine realities is not 
efficient to support one through whatever loss 
Or sorrow may come into his life it is because bi: 
hold of it fe too feeble to insure his reception of 
the potent current of radiant energy. 

The element of the unsccountabdie in human 
life is perhaps the most d Misult of experiences 
with which to desl. The sudden denial or con- 
tradict'on of precediog pledge or prophecy with- 
Out bint or expiapation to elucidate the change 
fs a phase of experience which every one is 
Mabie to meet, and which presents itself as 
the labyrinth without the clae. One is, in 
himself, the same, but suddenly the entire 
circumstances and scenery of his life undergo 
@ traosformation, and he is overwhelmed in 
resul's of whose initiative in cause he has no 
conception. He questions invain. The oracle 
scomd. The stars bide themselves. For the 
moment iife is unresponsive. There is cer- 
talnly no form that events can assume which 
is so Dewlidertag, so uvnendurable, so full of 
test and challenge to every thought and pur- 
poseand aepiration ace is this phsse of experi- 
ence, which is by no means an uncommon one. 
Under its pressure the inevitable tendency 
is to lessen one’s effectiveness. Since the Star 
of Promise no longer shines upon one’s life, 
Dothing seems of any cons quence. The days 
and dreams have lost their radiant mac- 
Detism and spring of energy. And yet, 
out of the very heart of sueh experience, 
may one draw his divinest treasure and lay 
hold, more deeply, more vitally than ever, on 
the divine realities. ‘‘ Beyond our ken the 
eternal laws must hold their swav,” as Mr. 
George 60 truly says. and the problem is to bring 
one’s individual life int») Barmosy with these 


and the unaccountabdie is faith: and faith, as the 
Apostie tells us, is the substance of things not 
seen.” If they were seen, it would be no more 
faith, but knowledge instead, but any knowledge 
must, by its very nature, be faite, while faith is 
inflaite. Yet, to bold the faith bigh and pure 
and to let it make for one’s lite the cloud by day 
and the pillar of fire by night, does not neces- 
sarily mean a mere conviction of the retura or 
repetition of days or cf evente that had made 
themselves the central spring of life. It means 
something greater, diviner. It means that 
absolute and perfect avceptance of the divine 
ordering that can cast iuto the crucibie all that 
it has held most prized,and Delieve that the 
elements shali be recest in some new and 
undreamed of form. All that le trae is by ite 
very nature eternal. 
** There shall never be one lost good.” 
All that ie genuine in any human relation 
will inevitably endure and pass into new 
forms of ricber flowering. Meantime one’s per- 
sonal ilfe isa gift from Goi and is a trust, & 
responsibility. He hae 20 right to permit it to 
lapse into inertia and depression. or noton y 
is this life ‘‘ the avenue fo another life,” bat that 
“ other life,” in the sense of all div'‘nest posst- 
Dilttise, is here and now, and one. need not await 
some vague future in which to realize his pur · 
‘* What keeps a spirit wholly tra: 
To that ideal whien he Dears? - 

The question may haunt one by day and by 
night. What, indeed, holds one in unfaltering 
fidelity to hisideals? Isit not the realization 
that succese, in the ordinary acceptation, ie not 
the only thing? Tnat porsonal happlaess, even, 
is not the only thing? And that it must be found, 
not, perhaps, in the immediate and the tangible, 
—Dbut in the faithfal, earnes’, dally life as it is 
appointed tous. {fon@ may not choose his ex 
periences, it lies with. himself to choose tne 
spirit in whieh he shall meet those that do come 
to him, and to so lift thet: up into the region of 
spiritual significance that Shey shall become a 
series of studies initiating him into a higher 
round of life. One may not see; but he will 
trust. Faith is far greater than knowledge. It 
is creative in ite very nature, and calls into life 
and light that in whieh it believes. It is “the sub- 





+ | the Hot Springs, Ark., but it 


one were reported a convert there would be some 


eterna: laws. The key to the incomprehensibie | ‘ 
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Dr. Radway & Oo. Now York: 

Dear Sirs—I have been sick for near} 
yearr, end have been dostoring With some of 
most expert dcetors of the Caited States a 
have been bathing fa ana Oringing bot water . 

seemed e 
failed to Go me good. After I saw * pre. 
tisement I thought I would try your pilis re 
have nearly used two boxes; been taking two = 
bedtime and one :; fer. Dread fast, arg on 


bave done me more g00d than a 
else I have used. My troubie —5—— 


Y two 


with the liver. My skin ana eyes we — * 
voliow: I had sleepy, drowsy feelings =: te); ‘ikea 


drunken man; pain right above th IJ 

if 1t was bile on top of:the s'o nach. 1 lage 
Were very costive. My nou'h ana tongue ao : 
most of the time. Appotits fair, bat too1 » J 
not digest, but settle heavy on my stomach, a 
some few moathfals of food come up avs', 9 
could only eat lizht food tat digests came 
Pleass send “ Book of A tvice,”” ” 


Respectfully, 


Radway 
Pills 


Price, 35e & Box. Sold by Drogeists or sent by 
mail]. Send to DB. BADWAY & CO., 35 
Him Street N w Werk, for B20k of Advice, 


BEN Zacaa, 
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reality. There is even a new Spring of inspirg 
tion in transferring all one’s hopes and prayers 
and possibilities from the realm of the actual to 
that of the spiritual, as one might cast ai! bis 
mingled gold and Gross into a crucibie that the 
gold only might remain to him. Trath and right 
may seem for the moment Overborne, byt 
they never cease. They sre the fixed stars ot 
life. Oat of chaos and ruin the new anc finer 
temple aricver,—that which shall more ftly ep. 
shrine every energy redeemed to novier purpose 
and power.—Boston Budget.: 
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BRILLIANTS. 








Not always actions show the map, we find 
Who does a kindness is not therefore kind. 
— Pope. 
The ruling pas+ion, be it what it wil’, 
The ruling passion cor quers reason still. 
—Pope. 
Break forth, my lips, in praise, and own 
The wiser love severely kind, 
Since richer for its chastening grown, 
I see, whereas I once was dlina. 
The worl, O Father, hath not wronged 
With loss the lito by thee prolonged ; 
Bat still, with every a 1ded year, 
More beautifal thy works appear. 


As thou hast made thy world without, 
Make thou more fair my world within. 
Shive through the liagering clouds of doubt, 
Rebuke its haunting shapes of sin; 
Fil), brief, or long, my granted span 
Of life with love to thee and man; 
Strike when thou wilt the hour of rest, 
But let my last days be my best. 
—Jobn G. Whittier. 


There is a legend the A!gonquins tell 

Of power and splendor of the Great White One; 

The God of Light he ir, and of the Sun, 

And in their strange lore hath no parallel. 

Ge, in the summer from hie citadel, 

Comes to the gates of his dominion, 

And throws them open when the day’s begun, 

And shuts them in the evening. Buta spell 

Sape his puissance when the autumn bz} 

Spreads its dim shimmering silver on the rills; 

Then to the mountain tops he slowly wends, 

And, idly Growsing on the dreamy bills, 

Puffs at his pipe, and as the smoke dascends, 

Sehold our mellow [ndian Summer days. 
—Lloy1 M fii'p, in ‘“‘ The Fields of Dawn.” 





No simplest daty is forgot, 

L ‘fe hae no dim and lonely spot 

That doth not in her sunsbine share. 
—Lowell. 


We search the world for truth; we cull 
The gco4, the pure, the beautiful, 
Fcom graven stone and written scroll, 
From all the old flowar fields of the soul; 
And weary seekers of the best,: 
We come back laden from cur quest, 
To flaéd that.all the sages said 
Is in the Book our mother read. 

—Whittier. 


Look for goodness, look for gladness, 
You will meet them all the while; 
If you bring a smiling visage 
To the glass, you meet a smile. 
—Alice Oary. 


God netther goes to right nor left, 
But always in the way 
According to His great design, 
"Tis always day. 
—Henry Taylor Gray. 








.... HAo led her to the altar, 
"Twas merely tit tor tat; 
He led her to the altar, 
She led him after that. 
—Pahiladelphia Press. 


The man who thioks ne knows it all 
To trouble sure is turning, 
For he gets lazy and forgets 
While other folks are learning. 
—Marshall (Missour!) Index. 











WHEN IN BOSTON, STOP AT Thi 


MERICAN 


HOUSE 


Hanover 8t., near Scc!lay 8q. 


Meares of the large hotels te Valea Statics, 
Steamers, business and amusement centres. | 






MARES To tey setereey, Senet | 
- upw le . 
and elscirie Ret a or —- in the house { 
50,000. has just been spent on the house. givinz ( 
modern improvement and enven- 
ance et moderate prices. { 
PLAN. Thes 
wham st W0 conte and table @hote 
as 


1a dresk- 4 
inner st K | 
certs are 











NOBBY TURNOUTS 


Require everything to be in keeping. A 
stylish earriage, a showy harness and a ps! 
of thoroughbreds is not all that is necessary. 
A horse te be active, stylish and serviceable 
most be well. You feed properly, that is 
nos all. You should feed also bis skit: 
allow the hair to grow beautifully by uslos 
GLosseRme. - For sale by all <eale'* 





ERSTE Ret SHEEN" OES & substance isa 


soopwin & Co., Boston Agents. 9 
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POETRY. 





— 


AEGLEÆOT. 


‘and waste the precious hours fo 


0, co not from Time’s wallet respite borrow, 


¥ morrow soon will be your yes 


slow delay; 


‘dey will soon give place to & tomorrow, 


terday. 


To 


ANNA B. PATTEN. 





IBUE SYSPATAY. 


Ota friend, till be is dead? 


If you have & friend worth loving 
Love him—yer, and ist him snow 
That you love Dim, ere life’s evening 
Tinge hie brow with sunset glow. 
Why should g90d words ne’er be said 


If you hear a song that thrills you, 


song by any child of song, 
praise it—do not let the singe: 
Wait deserved praises long. 


why should one that thrilis your heart 


Lack the joy you may imp 


art? 


it you hear a prayer that moves you 
By its humble, pleading tone, 


Join it—do not let the seeker 
Bow before bis God alone. 


why should not your brother share 
Toe strength of two or three in prayer? 


If you see the hot tears falling, 
Falling from & brother’s eyes, 
share them—snd thas by the sharing 
Own your kinship with the skies. 
why should any one be glad 


When a brotber’s beart is 


ead? 





DON'T WOBRY. 


When things go cootrary, as (fcen they do, 
And fortase seems burdened with spite, 


Don’t give wayto grieving all dismal and blue— 


That never set anything right! 
Bot cheerfully face what the day may reveal, 
Make the bess of whatever befall; 


Since the more that you worry the worse you 


must feel, 


Why waste time in worry at all? 


Jo all bave our troubles, some more and some 


less, 


And this 13 the knowledge w gatn— 


Iv’s work anda brave heart that lightens the 


stress 


Ota lite’s share of sorrow and pain. 


Then face with this knowledge fate’s cruclest 


ceal, 


Too plucky to talat or to fall; 


Since the more that you worry 
must feel, 
Is it wisdom to worry at all? 


—Ripley D. Saunders, in 8t. Louie Republic. 





HOPE AND EFFORT. 


Hope is of the valley; Kffort stands 
Upon the mountain top, facing the sun; 


Hope dreams of dreams made trus and great 


deeds done; 


Effort goes forth, with tolling feet and hands, 
attain toe far-off eky-touched table lands 
Of great desire; ard, till the end is won, 


Lcoks not below, where the long strife, begua 
met torrents, rocks and 


In pleasant fields, 
sands. 


Hope; but when Hope bids look within her 


giass 


And shows the wondrous things which may 


befall, 
Walt not for destiny. wsit not 
This leads to failare’s dark and 


at all; 
dim morass; 


Sound thon to all thy powers a trampet call, 


And, staff in band, strive up the mountain pass. 





THE FIBST FIBE OF TBE SEASON, 


The first fre of the season warms my hearth: 


Like a dDright moth that long ensheathea has 


lalo. 


Sbaking its wings of mapy an Orient stain, 


It leaves the prisoning oak log’s 


sturdy girth. 


Fresh with the new old gladness of the earth, 
Renasce t, it spriogs forth: and I am fain 
(Having beheld the summer droop and wane), 

To think that here she has her true rebirth. 
Ay—the sweet spirit of the summer flown! 

For, when beside the fire I close my eyes, 

I hear so many sounds that I have known, 

Ip summer shade, or under summer skies— 


The whir of insects in the fields 


bew mown. 


Tha call of birds, gad happy l-af drawn sighs! 
—Eilth M. Thoma, in Harper’s Bazar. 





SCABE HEAD. 


The retreat of Bonaparte 


Into the mountains beyo 


od Lyons. 


General Lefebre taken. 


Two cther treacherous Generals tried and shot. 


Grenobie retaken 


The Dake of Belluso 


Advancing on Bonaparte with fifteen thousand 


Marseilles offers a reward of two millions of 


francs for the head of the 
Rebel Bonaparte. 


Marshal Nay sworn to bring Bonaparte to Paris 


dead or alive. 


—Prom the Hull Packet. 
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ONSPOGEN 


There are rich ‘springs underground, 


Flowing still, yet never f: 


800; 


And we never hear their soand, 
Nor their waters ever 80e. 


There are thoughts deep in my heart, 
Looging for a living tongue; 
Yet their secrets ne’er depart, 


Never spoken, never sud 
—George Birdseye, in the N. ¥. 


— 


E. 
Home Journal. 
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NEVBR PLEASED. 


The gossips leave you sorrowing and suspicious, 


No matter bow your dally life is spent. 


If you get rich they’ll say you’r 
It poor they’ll say you ’re imp 
—Wi 


e avaricious; 
rovident. 
asbington Star. 





FOUND OUT. 


At science he was very deft, 
And che was scientific, too, 


But when the ccok got up 


and left, 


They didn’t know a thing to do. 
—Obicago Record. 





THE CANNBR. 
A canoer, exceedingly canny, 
One morning remarked to his granny, 


“A canner can can 
Avything that he can, 


But a canner can’t can & can, can he? 


—N. Y. Life. 





— 


A sense of pride my soul ontolds, 
I smile with kindling eye 
To think my one small larynx holds 


The whole vox popull! 


—Washington Star. 





— 
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Some have no respect for trath, 
And frequently abuse It; 
Walle others have all due respect, 
But very seldom use it, 
—Ohicago Daily News. 





“ Piano music by the pound,” 
Ecclaimed the music buyer. 


“ Oo! well, we never can, 
Expect it.by the, choir,” 


—Philadelphia Press. 


—ñ— 





“Did you knock{when you came tonight? ” 


asked she. 


J Withia blush, the sly little thing. 
i 1¢,"but why ¢o you ask?” said he. 
‘On, I thought you came with a ring.” 


—Pick-Me-Up. 





“ The reedbird seagou’s done,” exelaimed 


J The sparrow in the tree, 
And gupners now, I hope, 
Their making game of me 


—Philadelphia Press. 





There‘once was a drummer from Del. 


Who havghtily sata, * I 
That my style is au fait. 
If it 1en’2, pray say 


Just what sort of clothes sbould a fel.” 


—N. Y. Life. 





One toben of a talung mind— 
You'll find this is a fact— 
T° to discern that all your kind 
Tt getting somewhat cracked. 
--Obicago Record. 


———— ——— J 


The Little Lead Soldter. 


Ove nightas [ lay teveriehly tossing, unable to 
Sleep, I heard three sharp, distinct taps upon the 
glass door of acabine: taat stood near my bed, 
ia which was a curioue mizture of porcelain 
Ggures statuettss, emali brongse of the Ronate- 
sance, jepanned ivory, Venetian glasses, china 
cupe, lacquered plates, coffers mother-of-pearl 
—in fact, a thonsand trifiss, souvenirs of pleas- 
ant hours. The strokes were light, but perfectly 
Gistinet, and I saw in tne dim Hight that a ilttie 
lead soldier, who had his home in the cabinet, 
was trylog togain hie liberty. Ha succeeded, 
for soon, under the blows of his fist, the glass 
door burst open. To tell the tratb, I was nat 
much surprised, for this little fellow had always 





the name of the law, Ihave come to seize your 
papers. Along time ag) you were dabbed ap 
aristocrat of the most dangerous kind. Oitizsn 
Repolz, whois before you, and he pointed to 
one or bis men, ‘has sworn, that ia the winter of 
1789, you gave him money and clothing, in order 
to corrupt him. The magistrates have spared 
you too long, but 1 am master in my turn, snd 
you will not escape the guillotine. Deliver us 
your papers.’ 

Taxo them yourself,’ said Julie, ‘ my secre- 
teryg ie open. 

“Ia the desk were some certificates of birth, 
matriage and death, bille from farnisbere and. 
rece'pts for rents, all of which Brochet exam- 
{ned one by one. He turned and returned them, 
at ope who knew not how to read, and said, from 





seemed to have a rebellious air. 

He wae dressed in a white coat bordered with 
blue, evidently one of the French guards, and ei 
the world knows that they were not distinguished 
for their excelient discipline. 

*- Bello!” £ orled, * La Fieur, Beindamoar, La 
Tulipe! Oan you not make less noise, and leave 
mein peace? Iam suffering.” 

The droll little fellow responded, yawning: 

* A bundred years ago, bourgeolr, I took the 
Bastille. I donot believe that many lead so! 
Giere as old as I remain now. Good night, I am 
going to the parade.” 

* La Tulipe,’ answered I severely,** your 
regiment wes disbanded by the order of Louis 
XV1 the ¥1st of Augast, 1789. You cannot go 
to apy parade. Romain in that cabinet.” 

La Tu'ipe twirled his mustache and looked at 
me suspiciously out of the corner of his eye. 

“* What,” said he, “do you not know that 
every year, on the night of the thirty first of De- 
cember, waile people sleeo, in grand review the 
lead soldicrs defile upon the roofs amid the 
smoking chimneys? Their bayonets are twisted 
and their sabres br: kan. The souls of dead dolls, 
all palein the moonlight, watch them as they 
pass.” 

This discourse left me parplexed. 

“ Then, La Talipe, it 8» a solemn ceremony. 1 
have inflaite respect for customs, legends, tra 

Gitions and popalar beliefs. Wecall it folklore, 


\ 


time to time; 

‘**¢ Baa! the name of the former king is not 
effaced, bad, bad that! ’ 

** Julie feared that the visit would be long, and 
their search minute. She could not help casting 
a fartive look at the sofs, and she saw the corner 
of a letter which peeped out from beneath the 
covering like the white ear of acat. At sight of 
this, her anguish suddenly left her. The cer- 
tainty that she was lost made her tranquil. It 
was impossible that this end of paper, 80 white 
upon the red Carpet, could escape their sight. She 
did not kuow whether they would discover it at 
once, or after some time. This coubt occupied 
and amused her, as she watched the patriots pass 
and repacs the sofa. 

* Brochet, who finally finished his inspection 
of the papers, became impatient, and declared 
that he would yet find the papers he sought. 

* He pounde4 the furniture, turned tbe pict, 
ures, and rapped the panels with the handle of 

bissabre. He discovered nothing. During thie 
time his men raised some of the floor, yet no ope 
Alecovered the little white corner of the letter 
under the sofa. 

* They demanded the keys and went into the 
other rooms; meanwhile Brochet was not dis- 
coureged, he retarned to Jalie’s chamber. ‘ Par- 
bleu! the papers are here, I am sure of it.’ 

* Ho examined the sofa, and pierced it with his 
sabre in many places. Finding no hing, he 





and make a stady of it, which interests us much. 
Inotice that youare a traditioniet, and yet, on 
the other hand, [ do not kaow as I ought to 
allow you to leave that cabinet.” 

** Yes, you should do so,” sald a sweet, pure 
voice, which I recognized as that of a woman of 
Tangiers, who, pressed in the folds of her mantle, 





| tie fgare: 
you | 


stood near the French guard, an elegant, majes- 


“All the customs transmitted to us by our 
elders should be respect a. Our fathers knew 
Detter chan we what is approved aad wha: ie 
disapproved, for they were nearer the gods. It 
ie Dut right to let this soldier carry out the war 
rior rites of his ancestors. In my time they did 
not wear ridiculous blue coats with red revers; 
they were only covered with their bucklers, and: 
we were much afraid of them. They were bDar- 
barians. Thou alsoart a barbarian.” 

* Belle Pannychis, I regret no} baving been a 
citizen of Larisse or Tangiers, though they have 
committed many fvolish things at their municipa) 
councils, out [ recogniza that you have spoken 
well, A custom ought to be followed, or it would 
soon be no custom, therefore, upon your advice, 
I will permit Ls Talips to go anywhere that 
fo\k lore calls him.” 

Then a little dairymaid of Disque, her two 
hands claspiog a batter paddie, tarned on me 
with beseeching looks. 

“ Monsieur, do not! thimgo. Hehas prom- 
ised to marry me. He ie the lover of couatless 
maidens, and if he goes he will never return.” 
Ooncealing her roand cheeks in her apron she 
wept witb all her heart. 

LaTulipe binshed as red as the revers of his 
coat. He could not endure scenes, and he found 
it extremely disagreeable to listen to reproachcs 
that he merited. 

I reassured the little dairymaid the best I 
could, and invited the French guard not to delay 
his return after the review. He promised, and I 
wished him “ bon voyage.” 

Bat he did not go; strange to say, he rested 
quietly upon the table. I expressed my surprise 
“ Patience,” responded he, “I could not de- 
part thus, under your gs8z9, without transgres:- 
ing all the laws of occultism. When you are 
asleep it will be easy for me to escape on & moon 
ceam,forlam subtile. Bat I am inno barry, 
and can wait yet an hour or two. We have 
nothing better to d> than chat. Shall I tell you 
some story uf olden time? I Know more than 
one.”’ 

* Vos, by all means,”’ said Pannychis. 

* Yes, a story,” said the dairymaid, while I in 
my tarp echoed the wish. 

He seated himself, filled his pipe, asked for a 
glass of beer, coughed, and commenced: 

“ Ninety-nine years ag? I was upon a smal) 
table with a coz3n comrades, who resembled m- 
like brothers; some were standing, otoers lying 
down, many were damage?, either head or feet— 
beroic debris of a box of lead soldiers,bought the 
preceding year at the St. Germaine fair. 

* The room was hung wit2 pale blue silk. A 
spicet, upon which was an open copy of ‘ The 
Prayer of Orpheus,’ some chairs with carved 
backs,iu form ofa lyre, an inlaid secretary, a 
white bed ornamented with roses, and other 
pretty furniehings,marked it a lady’sroom, The 
lamp burned softly, and the flames from the fire- 
place pelpitated like wings in the shadows. 
Seated before the desk in robe de chambre, Ju le 
turned over the packages of letters sied with 
ribbons that were in the various drawers. 

“ The small clock, on which laughed a gilded 
cupid, sounded midnight; the year of 1798 
was finished, and a new one born. 

“The moment the two hands of the clock 
pointed to twelve, a small figure appeared. A 
pretty child came‘from the adjoining bedroom- 
and throwing himself into his mother’s arme, 
wished her a happy New Year. 

‘a happy New Year, Pierre! I thank thee. 
But knowest thou what makes a happy New 
Year? A happy New Year, my darling, is for 
those who have passsd it without hate and 
fear.” 

“She embraced him, took bim back to his 
bed, then returoed and seated herssif again be- 
fore her desk. Her look wandered from the 
letters with their scent of withered roses to the 
flames on the hearth and back again. How much 
it would cost her to burn them; mean@nhile not 
to do so meant the guillotine for the one who had 
written them, as well as for the one who had 
received them. If it implicated herself alone 
she would not burn them, eo weary was she of 
disputing her life with the executioner; but she 
thought of him who was concealed in some 
garretatthe other end of Paris. Anyone of 
these letters would betray his whereabouts and 
cetiver him up to death. 

* Pierre slept peacefally in the next room; 
the cook and Nanon had gone up to their 
ebamber under the roof. The great silence of 
snow-covered streets reigned. The pure cold 
air fanned the flames on the hearth. Julie 
wished to burn the letters, but it was a task 
fraught with many sad and painfal thoughts, 
and she must read them again. They were all 
in order—some already yellow, Gated three 
years ago, and in the silence of the night sbe 
sees again those enchsnted boars. 

“ Bne goes to the window and looks out avon 
the belfry of Saint Germain des Pres, silvered by 
the moondeams, then returns again to her let 
ters. She reads: 

“ absent, I see you, Julie, happy in loving 
you. Toloveyouis living. All the voices of 
pature murmur yourname. I revel with joy in 
the light of day, in thinking that the same happy 
light bathes also the face of my Julie, and spede 
iteélf as a divine caress apon the most beautifal 
of human forms. My Jolie, if I tall beneath the 
axe of the execationer , if I am, like Gidney, to 
Gie for liberty, death itself caanot keep me 
where thou art not. I will fig to thee, my well 
beloved, my soul will float In thy presence. 

“In readiog and thinking, tae night passed. 
The faint light of the coming dawn shines upon 
the curtains; the servants are.commencing thelr 
work and she must dnish hers. The silence is 
broken by the sound of voices and advancing 
steps; knoeke are heard at the dcor. She bas 
barely time to close the desk and bide the 
letters. She throws the latter under the sofa. 
coveealing them by the Grapery. Some are 
scattered on the carpet, and these she hastily 
pushes out of sight with her foot, seizes a book, 
and throws herself into an armebair. 

“A sergeant entered, followed by & dczen 
men. He signed tothe men to guard the doors 
and addressed himself to Julie: 

616 Madame, we have learnea that you are in 
correspondevce with the agents of Pitt, the 








refugees and conspirators from the prisons. Ip 





swore roundly, and gave his men the order to 
depart. He was alreaty at the door, when 
turning toward Jalie he shook hie fiet. 

“* Tremble to see me axaia. I represent the 
sovereign people.’ 

** Julie listened to the sonnd of the retreat'ng 
footsteps, then jumped to her feet and ran to 
Emile, who was sleepiog as soundly as if every- 
thing around his Cradle had not been over- 
turned.” 

Gaving finished bis story, La Talipa relighted 
his pipe and emptied his glaee. 

“My friend,” said I to bim, ‘fora French 
gusrd you tell a good story, but it seems to me 
to tI have already heard that history before.” 

* I¢ may be that Julie has toldit. She wasa 
person of infinite spirit.” 

** Aud what has become of her? ” 

‘¢ She had some bappy hours at the time of the 
Consulate, bat she of'en murmured sorrewfal 
secrets to the stars, under the trees in her par 
You see, Monsieur, she was stronger ageinst 
death than azainst love.” 

‘* And he who wrote those beautifal letters? ” 

* He became baron and prefect under tbe 
E mpire.”’ 

* and the small Emile?” 

‘ Hedied in 1859 at Versailles, colonel of a 
regiment.” 

* Bacre!"—¥rom the French of Anatole 
Frat ce, by Anne E. Snyder. 


YOUTHS’ DEPARTMENT. 


TINKLE, TINKLE. 


Tinkle, Tinkle, Mr. Nincom, 

Tinkle, Tinkle, Mr. Nincom, 

Iam merry Bobolincom. 

Iam merry Bobolincom. 

Prithee tell me what's the matter 

That you’re making such a clatter. 
Oan’t you leave us honest folks, 

To sing our songs and crack our jokes? 


It is cruel, Mr. Nincow, 

Is !9 crue), Mr. Nincom, 

Thus to bother Boboiincom. 
Thus to bother Bobolincom. 

I had thought the meadows mine 
With their biossoms all so flae, 
Aad [ made my littie nest 
’Neath the clovers all so biest. 


Bat you come, you naughty Nincom 
All unheeding Bobolincom ;; 

And you swing your saucy blade 
Where my little nest is made 

And you cut the blooming clover 
Which did wrap my young ones over. 


Get you gone, you ugly Nincom; 

Gst you gone, you ugly Nincom ; 

Leave the flelds to Boboiincom. 

Leave the fields to Bobolincom. 

Let bim on his light wing hover 

O’er the summen’s scented clover; 

Let bim sing his merry song, 

And he'll thank you all day tong. 
—Belected. 











The Uainvitea Guest. 


“Keep within the bhcuse, Betsey, and lock 
well tot1e doors and windows. Be busy with 
tne applies. ’T will be but play for a smart wench 
to get them done before night; and, when they 
era all etraog, the spinning wheel stands 

Lh) 





Sach were the parting words of Hannab Doten* 
asehe climbed into the wagon with her son 
Jonathan, and set forth to market, with thirty 
pounds of fresh batter and the first new potatoes 
of tne season. On the potatoes lay a gun, for 
those were the days when Indians lurked near 
white men’s bones, and when wild beasts dis- 
puted the land wita the newcomers. 

The house to which Betty Doten turned, as 
her mother drove away, was & log cabin on a 
green bank by a broogside. Green fields and 
woods surrounded If, and as far as the eye could 
reach, no other house was to be seen. Small 
wonder, then, that Betsey rejoiced today in 
having & companion,—her cousin Lucy, whose 
welcome presence would rob the tedious hours 
of half their length. 

e It would bea stout arm that could force that 
door,” said Lucy, merrily, as Beteey swung tne 
thick door tu its place, and Isia the bars across. 
She was fastening the deavy window shutters 
when Lucy exclaimed: 

* Prithee, child, why make it a prison? Leave 
this window open. My father saye there ie little 
to fear in broad daylight. He thinks the Indians 
have passed us by this time; and, if they were 
coming, we know night is their time, of a surety. 
Hurry and get the pot boiling, and then let me 
show you the new purse stitch. I learned it 
from Desire Bradford when I was in Plymouth. 
Ber cousin brought it from England, As for the 
apples, never fear but we will cut them ina 
twinkling by and by.” 

So Betsey made the stew, and left it to cook in 
the big iron kettle that bung over the fire, and, 
seating herself beside Lucy, gave a willing mind 
tothe mysteries of the new stitch. Sadcdenly 
Lucey laid down her needles and put ber carly 
head through the window. 

“ gee, Betsey,” shesaic, “how biue the sky 
is! Ieannot breathe here. Oomeout a bit, and 
let us look for the berries that you say grow on 
the hiliside. They will make a pretty sauce to 
our dinner.” 

Fora moment Betsey hesitated, for she re- 
membered her motne:’s command to stay within 
doors; but Lucy was her guest and not to be 
lightly refased. Besides, in her secret heart, 
she, too, longed for a run in tne open alr. The 
dark, close room was so dismal this bright 
morning! So, laying another stick on the fire 
she pat ber misgivings io her pocket along with 
her knitting, anc, taking a pail, the two girls 
eallied forth. 

“ ah, Boteoy! ” said Lucy,as they toiled up the 
bill where the berries grew thickest and sweet- 
est * you should see the spinet in my aunt’s 
drawing room! And sweetly she plays it, too. 
There is bat one thing [ like better than to hear 
is, and that is to sit ia her chamber and look at 
the beautiful silk frocke and the crimson velvet 
mantie wrought with silver. When I beg to look 
at them, ene spreads them on the bed, with the 
laces and high-heeled slippers and silk stockings. 
when I see them, I wien we were allin Eagiand, 
where maidens wear such thiogs, and keep their 
hands white snd ‘soft to play the spinet.’” 


eohoed Lucy’s wish. Thep, ‘looking around on ' 


the rich green fields and thiek woods, she sald:— 

* I would like to see Bogiand, but methinks I 
like this land too weil to leaveit. London would 
stifle me, and 1 should long for the sweet air of 
home. But, truly, those clothes whereot you 
speak must be marvellous five. Prithee, let me 
hear more tales.” 

Had Luey’s stories been less fascinating, it 
might have been easier for Betsey to go back to 
the house of which her mother had left ber to be 


| the chareh of which he was a priest. Even bis 


because they were often rebels against the 
state, When their political power was destroyed 
they suffered no farther molestation trom th- 


governed by considerations of worldly policy, 
and little influenced by regard for the loterests of 


Gction against the Hugu-note was based upop 
secular motives. He sought to overthrow the 
Protestant party in Franee, not because they 
were always rebels agalast the church, but 


the littie mistress. Bat Betsey did not have an 
opportunity every day to hear of new silk gowns 
and balis and parties and all the delightful 
things that a girl with grown-up sistere at home 
and an acnt in Boston could tell. So the two 
airls loitered on the billside, heedless how high 


mioister. The measures adopted by Loui- XiV., 
which drove from France bundreds of ueetoi 
Citizens, Richeliea would bave regarded witb 
reprodation. During most of bis administration 
he was. the ally of Protestant states and the 
enemy of Ostholic princes. Naturally he was 
regarded at Rome with little favor, and he ex- 


tu the open window; and there, with frightened 


‘he sun was climbing, till at last they recognized 
by sure sigas the near approach of dinner time, 
and turned homeward, 

Laughing and chatting gayly, they approached 
the house, when suddeniy, to their horror. they 
saw shat a large bear had made his way through 
the open door, and was standing by the fire, 
with bis nose over the savory kettle. Lucy 
dropped her pail of berries, and would bave 
scresmed but for Betsey’s quick band over ber 
mouth. Oautiously they crept around the house 


faces and wildly beating hearts, they stood and 
gezed atthe intruder. The bear, which was an 
unusually large one, was apparently haogry; for 
he seemed to find the invitiog odor of the dinner 
quite to his mind. It was easy to see that bie 
dall brain was struggling with the d:Mculties of 
the situation. Indeed, he appeared to bave 
already made advances to she hot kettle; for be 
stood on three lege, holding the fourth carefully 
above the flzor. 

Saddenly, a thought selz3a Beteey. It wae but 
a step; the thing was worth trying. W thout a 
wordto Lucy, she ran to the barn, and soon 
returned with a pitchfork. Leaning forward 
through the open window, with one swift 
motion, she dashed the cover of the kettle to 
the floor, lettiag the steam arise in a fragrant 
cloud, straight Into Bruin’s face. He drew back 
instantly, and with a flerce growl, terrible to 
hear. ran out of the house and down the road. 

“ Qatck, Lucy!’ said Betsey; and they darted 
into the house. It was but the wok of sa 
moment to bar the door an! window; ana 
-tbrougb a loophole they watched the bear, as he 
turned into the woods and disappeared. 

**O Betsey! What ifhe had seen us when we 
wore picking berries!” said Lucy, sitting down 
in the middle of the floor and begianing to ery. 
Betsey sald nothing. Butthe thought ayper 
moet in her mind wat that she was giad he had 
nt; for, if she was going to be eaten by a bear, 
she would rather be minding her mother when 
ehe did it. Betsey had filled two bowls from the 
great kettle, and pot them on the table, with a 
browa loaf and a dish of cold stirabout, before 
Lucy had finished wiping her eyes. Dinner 
proved very comforting; ano, before they hed 
balf finished, they were frisking around the 
room, mimicking the clumsy gait of the bear, and 
seeing which could grow! the louder. 

Suddenly Boteey grew serious. “ The bear will 
eat the cows,” she said in dismal tones. 

The three cows were pastured on the bill; and, 
if the bear made a meal of them, what would be- 
come of Mrs. Doten’s butter money and all the 
good things it brought? Forthe:more, Betsey’s 
own pet cow, Queen Elizibetr, was uot to far- 
nish a supper for any bear if her young mistress 
could prevent it. 

“I’m going after the cows,” sald Betsey, 
firmly. 

* Tho bear will eat you if you do,” said Luey 
ac Ormly. 

‘No, he won't. He went the otber way, ana 
he won’s come back cinaburry. But may be 
there aretwo. You must stay here, Lucy, and 
take care of the house, and let mother in when 
she comes back.” 

Betsey Icoked at the corner where the guns 
were kept. forin those days girls knew how to 
lond a gunand fire it. Bat one of them ber 
mother bad, and the other her father alwsys 
took when he went for a long day’s work in the 
flelé. She must trast to the pitchfork once 
more. 

As Betsey ran down the path, Lucy’s face 
grew very long. Sbedid not like beirg alone, 
she aid not like bears, and she did not like to 
think that she bad enticed Betsey out to pick 
berries when her mother had told her to stay in 
the house. Whenshe thought of Betsey going 
off alone so bravely, she felt very much dissat- 
iefied with herself. 


** Well,” she thought, ‘ I'ma poor slip beside 
Betsey; but, perhaps, if a body isn’t made strong 
and bold,thsre won’t be so much expected. 
There’s one thing [can do: I can cat apples.” 


the pile of apples in the corner, paring, s:icing 
and stringing the pieces on long strings, accora- 
ing to Mrs. Ddten’s parting directions. 

Betsey did not meet the bear that was fond of 
hot ettles. por apy other bear. She f und her 
cows, brought them home, fastened them in their 
places, shut the baro door and that wae all. Bat 
it ia not alone what bappens but what we drea’, 
8 weil, that makes cowards of us;an1 I thing 
barefooted Betsey Doten, trudging along to meet 
a possible danger which never came, was ac 
d aveasif the bear bad suddenly popped out 
from behind a tree, as he might have dove any 
m bate. Betsey was perfectly satisfied to bave 
Bo second encounter; and, when her father 
praised ber for taking such good care of the 
cows and her mother came home safe, glad to 
find the apples done avd · hot supper walting, 
she felt that her day had not been a failure, af er 
all. 


cited the constant animosity of the extreme 
Catholic partyin France. That he was an ap- 
worthy priest, that he waged war 
Catholicism and espoused the cause of mis 
believers, that he opposed tne true faith fa its 
efforts to res'aim the unfaithfa), were accusa 
tions of whieh bie enemies never wearled. 
Nevertheless, the cardinal was a strong and 
fervent Catholic; his faith in the principles of 
the Obristian religion and the dogmas of the 
Catholic Onuroh was implicit and ur questioning. 
Hie enemies upbraided him as an unworthy 
priest, but if he was sometimes remiss in bie 
—— he was always siucere in his profes | truest belp.—J. R. Miller. 
sion. 


dinal Richelieu assumed power, and raged for 
ten years before France took any part. Oathoil 
cism and Protestantism in Germ»ny had lone 
been in & condition of unstable equiliorium, anc 
the succession of Ferdinand II., a fervent Oatho- 
Ho and s pupu of the Jeenirs, brought on the in- | 5!mself. that where he is we may be also. 
evitabdle cor flict. The sympathies of France, as 
& great Catholic power, wou!'d naturally bave 
been with Ferdinavd; Richelieu was a cardival 
His promotion had been advocated by those earn 
est for tbe triumph of Catholicism; he began hie 
career by overthrowing the power of the Hugue 
Do's in France, and it could not have been ex- 
pected that he would take up arms to assist bere- 
ties against the head of the Holy Roman Ea- 
pire. At the beginning of the contest the ex- 
pression of french opinion was on the whole 
favorable to Ferdinand: be bad spparently no 
reason to anticipate interference with his plane 
for restoring to the Ohureb what she bad lost, 
and, if France bed not interfered, it is probable 
that the triumph of Oatholiciem in Germany 
would have been complete. 
dGinsad’s career was one of almost unbroker 








Part of every wardrobe. There are days and 
hours when even a shirt waist is irksome, and 
Rothing takea the place of a jacket that is per- 
fectly comfortable and easy, yet does not degen- 
erate into the negligee that can be worn in bed or 
dressing room only. 
is suited to fiennel of various weights and quali- 
— the fine French to the simple outing, 
ana ali washable 
And, takings knife and a needle, she begsD 09 | nage of the Sooteh sort, that contains jast 
env ugh cotton to allow of washing without herm, 
fa cream white, with stripes of bDiue, and ie 
trimmed with fancy blue braid about the sca). 
lope. 


enug enough for neatness and style. 
are cut in French style, with a carved seam at 
the centre, and are joined tothe fronte by broad 
under-arm gores that are shaped to give a grace 
ful outline to the figure. 
turnover collar, that can be worn with a simple 
ribboa tle. The sleeves are two seamed, snug 
without being tighs, and flare becomingly over 
tie bande, 


size, 85 yards 27 inches wide, or 3% yards 83 
foches wide will be required. 


84,86 88, 40 and 43 inch bust measure. 


agains 


——The Thirty Years’ War began before Uar- 


success. Prederick, the Elector Palatine, the 
Unlueby son-in-law of Jawes I. of Exgiané, was 
called to the throne of Bohemia by the Protest- 
ants, whose privileges were disregarded. Not 
only wes he speedily defeated and driven from 
the country, but his hereditary dominions were 
overrun by the imperial armies,and he found 
himself a homeless wanderer. 


GEMS OF THOUGHT. 


. TO do two things at once is to do neither.— 
Publius Syrus. 
coos Pationce is a remed for ev (iy - 
Publius Syrus. " —E—— 
-ooo There are many who would die for Ouriet. 
but Ic these times He calle for men willing to 
live forbim. What is needed todey is a higher 
heroism, a nobler, more costly martyrdom—that 
¢f the living sacrifice, the sustained resolv, the 
renewe' self giving, the daily co1secration.— 
osiah Strong. 











* seooKt 18 pleasant to think that this best of all 
service for others we can render evenjwhen 
ansble to do any active work on their behalf. 
4 “shutin’” who can run no errands and lift 
away no burdens and speak no words of cheer to 
‘usy tollers and sore strugglers in the great 
world can yet pray for them, and God will send 


-++-@od knowr, to biess. He knew our sin, 


therefore Obriet cameto save. He knows our 
labor, and Obrist calle us to his rest. He knows 
our tria), and Obrist brings ae help to overcome. 


Ge knows our aspirations, and Obrist bas gone 


to prepare a place forus. He knows our fear of 
death, apd Obrist shal! come to receive us to 


-ee- To live content with small means, to seek 


slegsnce rather than luxury, refinement rather 
than fashon, to bear all cheerfully,de all bravely 
to listen to stars and bird’, to bsbee and sages, 
with open heart, to study hard, think quietly, act 
frankly, speak gently: in a word, to let the 
spiritual unbidden and unseen grow up through 
the common,—tbis ie to be my symphony !—Rev. 


Williaw Henry Ohanning. 








HOME DRESSMAKING. 


Hints by May Manten. 








3657 Morning Jacket. 
32 to 42 in. bust. 


A simple breakfast j\cket makes an essential 


Tie tastefal model shown 


stuffs. As illustrated, it is 


The jacket is fitted loosely at the front, but is 
The backs 


Atthe neck is a deep 


To make this jacket fora woman of medium 


The pattern No. 3657 is cut in sizes for a 33, 
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3650. Shirt Waist 
32 to 40 Inches. 


Tbe popularity cf the flannel and cashmere 


shirt waist seems toincrease week by week. Its 
comfort and convenience were thoroughly well 
eotabdlished last year, and dealers have vied with 
one another in providing suitable materials that 


would add to its beauty, until we have a variety 


among which it is d' Mi salt to find any one that is 


open to adverse criticism. The smart model 
illustrated is of striped Scotch flanuel, Russian 
biae and white, but would be equally ¢ffective 
in the silk and wool fisnuel, in silk fiaished 
dannel and in the still lighter Henrietta cloth, 
either plain or embroidere1. 

The back fs plain and fite smoothly acrose the 
shoulders with slight faloess drawn down at the 
waist line. The fronts are laid in quarter-inch 
tucks, which ran to a point and give a yoke 
effsct. The watet proper is laid over a snug 
lip nz fitted with siogle darte, that renders it 
neat and trim, but iteelf includes shoulder and 
onder-3rm seams only. At tho front is a box 
plait in which buttonholes are worked, for stads 
or buttong, and at the neck is a stock that curves 
ap slightly behind the ears. The sleeves are in 
bishop style and slightly fall at both shoulders 
and wrists. If desired, the caff: cen be closed 
snd slipped over the bands, or the sleeves can 
be opened slightly and underfaced, the cuffs 
finished at tne ende and hooked over invisibly at 
the under side. 

To cat this watst for a womanjof medium size, 
4% yards of material 31 ioches wide, 8 yards 37 
inches wide, 34% yards 88 inches wide, or 3% 
yards 44 inches wide, will be required. 

The pattern No. 8660 ts cat in e'z36 for a 3838, 
84, 36,38 and 40-Ineh bust measure. 





* Iꝰd give a Darrel of butternuts to meet that 
bear with my gan,” said Beteey’s brother, Jona- 
than. ‘* When can we go for bim, father?” 

I¢ certainly was co: convenient to bave a bear 
quite so much at home; forcows must be past 
ured and women must carry butter to market. 
So very.soon the fasmers bad a bear hunt, and 
Jonathan Doteu had a new bearskin coat that 
winter—Fanpy A. Oomstock, in Obristian 
Register. 


Morning Jacket, 
this page, send 10 cents (coin or postage 
stamp ). State number and siz3 wanted, and 
write your name and address distinctly. Mail 
orders filled promptly. 
SETTS F LOUGEMAN, Boston, Maes. 


HOME DRESSMAKING. 
SPEOIAL PAT CERNS—For patiern of Ladies’ 
No. 38667 illustrated on 


Address, Mas‘acuvu- 


State nomber and 
your name and address distinctly. Mail orders 


HOME DRESSMAKING. 
SPECIAL PATTEBBNS—For patterns of Ladies’ 
Shirt Waist No. 38650, illustrated on thie 
page, send 10 cents (coin or postage stamp). 
siz® wanted, and write 


fillea promptly. Address MassaCHUSsBTTs 
PLOUGHMAN, Boston, Mats. 














HISTORICAL. 


——In the days of ( mar great Men and candi- 
dates for office who wished to‘ know” every- 
body kept smart slaves at their elbow to whisper 
strangers’ Dames in their ea s. 

——Ia bis letters to Dr. Oraik, the Fairfaxes, 
Latayette, Ohastellux, Greene, Light Horse 
Garry Lee, Robert Morris and Knox Washing on 
expressed bis sffsctions in generous, outspoken 
terms. To Neliy Oustis, absent at her first ball, 

he wrote, when her heart was free, ** Be assured, 
@ sensible woman can never be happy with a 
tool.” 

——Ona the twenty-second of February—Wash- 
ingtou’s Birthday—and on the Fourth of July, if 
in session Congress adjourned to enable its mem- 
bers to pay their respects to President Washing: 

ton. He held levees on those days at his house, 
but before the close of his second term the 
enmity bis firmness and jindependence had 
aroused worked to do away with the custom. 
Bat the President’s serenity was never disturbed 
and he never for one moment forgot bis duty at 
bome or to forpign offisials. Ata house party at 
Mount Vernon in the last summer of hie presi- 
Geney there were four envoys—the Freneb, the 
British, the Spanish and the Portuguese. 

—-Ia 1639, Ferdinand issued the famous 
Edict of Restitution, by which he directed that 
all ecclesiastical property confiscated since the 
Treaty of Passau should be returned to its law- 
fal owners. If thie could have been carried into 

effect, it would have crippled the power of 
almost every P: otestant prince of Germany, aad 
a great step would have been taken towards 
securing the complete arcendency of the Oatholic 
Oburet intnat country. And it seemed that it 
might be carried into effect, for the Protestants 
were unable to resist the Emperor’s forces. In 
the past, bis progress had often been checked, 
becauee the Catholic princes feared the growth 
of imperial power, but he was no longer depend- 
antapon those uacertain allies. Wallenstein 
bad revolatiopized the military system of the 
land, be had collected a great army, united by 
the hope of plunder and by confidence in the 
genius of ite leader; this force was enlisted in 
the Emperor’s service, and all Germany was 
overawed by it. With such an army, and with 
Wallenstein as his genera), Ferdinand was strong 
0 100gh to render his autbority over the scattered 
mombers ofthe Empire no loiger a pretence, 
but ‘a reality. Toe vastness of Merdinand’s 








Beteey looked at her little red hands, rough 
with working bard indoors and out,and bid them 
beneath her apron. Fora moment she silently 


plans prevented their accomplishment. . 
—Richelieu’s career as a statesman was 
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Ashi, dies 


yy 


don’t have an easy life th 


in time is a general weak 
tem, in which condition 
tracted. A young woma 
Philadelphia Pa., has fo 
ticularly he'pful. 


I used to have bad heada 


et tnetttnrln hi TN ek Bh ee 


had to force myself to do 


recommend them to all mi 
and that sick and drowsy fe2 


lighter ”’ 
The Tabules are within 


five cents, at drug stores. 


They banish p 


not benetit. 
Note the word 


gives relief. 


may be had at any drug st 


10 Spruce St., New Yo.k. 


tinued grind from early morning to night admits of 
little time for exercise and recreation. 


She says: “I am using Ripans 
Tabules every day, and they afford me great relief. 


night, but now I can sleep well and feei like going 
to work mornings. whereas before | used them I 


bh ber of the girls who work with me to use them, and they 
say they feel a ben ficial change 
remedy for headaciie such as mill hands are subject to. I 


‘ may pubiish my let‘er as there may te a mill hand whe 
would be glad to know there is someth.ng that makes work 


WANTED~—A case of bad health that R-I-P-A-N-S will 


and accept no substitute. R-I-P-A-N-S, 10 for 5 cents, 


thousand testimonials will be mailed to any address for 
5 cents, forwarded to the Ripans Chemical Co., No. 


at is certain. The con- 


The result 
ening of the physical sys- 

dizease is readily con- 
n who works in a mill in 
und Ripans Tabu'es par- 


ches and couldn't sleep at 


it. I persuaded a num- 





They ar2 an invaluable 


il hands who hav2 headaches 
iny during working hours You 


10 for 


reach of everybody. 


ain and prolong life. One 


R-I-P-A-N-S on the package 


ore. Ten samples and one 
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THE HORSE. F “* Well, what is your pri.ef’ seked, 1b: _ 
— oe Thea my father, as he used to ay, di some Saskatchewan 











The Reservoir Farm Saie. 


The attendance the first day, Monday, Nov. 19, 
of the closing out sale of the Reservoir Stock 
Farm horses at Mystic Park was light, and 
prices raled low. Many of the animals sold were 

oung things just from pasture, and brood mares 
with toal. As they were looking rough and haa 
not been taugat to show beside a pony, they aid 
not do the m selves justice, 

The fact three year old pacer Henry Titer, by 
Eowperor Wilkes, out of Psyche (2.1934), brought 
$840. the top price, and at that Hgure looks itke 
a great bargsit. Pne young things by Boelichimer 
showed remarkably well, acd were a fine looking 
lot. The sale was certainly a success, that is, 
for the buyerr. 

Empress Josephine, b m, foaled 1896, by 

Bmperor Wilkes (3.230%); dam, Portia 

(dam of Peerless Crimes, 3.18%, by 

Mambrino Bing) ........ssccecesesee +0000 8180 
Snip. ch g, foaied 1898, by Emperor 

Wilkes (8.2(34);dam, Volante (dam 

of Scion, 2 32%), oto. by Mcseenger 

Daroc; second dem, Bonaett,»y G sorge 

M. Patehen (2 283g)... vcccccscccscccccce 
Portia (dam of Peeriess Ohimer, 8.18%), 

ete , D-m, foaled 1884, by Mambrino 

King 1379; dam, Myrtle, by Almont 

dr.; secoaad dam, Lina, by Ham'ia 

PAtODOD....cccccccccece avecseccechsseees ts 
Vie Qicen, gray mare, foaled 1889, by 

Viking (3.1934) ; dam not traced....... 60 
Ardelie (4am of Bonnie Belle, 23.17%), 

bay mare; foaled 1834, Dy Rochester; 

dam, Lady Belmont (dam of Sherman, 

2.3814) ; eecond dam by St. Lawrence; 

and cnestDat Ally, foaled 1900, by Em 

peror WIKES (2.2096) ............... - 60 
Violet T., b m, foaled 1895, by Black 

Rastic, son of Alcyone (23327); dam, 

Aleantrese, by Alcantara (3.33); 

escond dam by Waltham............-0 - 85 
Highland Lass (327%), Dr m, foaled 

1884, by Buccaneer; second dam, 

Young Highland Mary, dam of Sidney 

Smitn (3.3144), by Arthurton; third 
dam, Highland Mary, by Dave Hill.... 
Ludwig, b g, foaled 1899, by Emperor 
Wilkes (23.30%); dam, Lugano, by 
Belmont..........+. eevcvecccesccocss — 
Belle Hope, bay filly, foaled 1899 by 
Bellchimer; dam, Lady Hope, by Em- 
peror Wilkes (3.20%); second dam by 

Bolmont ................ —EE 
Dr. Dixon, bay gelding, foaꝛloaoa 1899, by 

Emperor Wilkes (2.20% ); dam,a thor- 

ougbbred mare, with a record of 148. 20 
Practical, bay gelding, foaled 1899, by 
Emparor Wilkes (2.203) ; dam, Portia 
(4am of Peerless Obi mes, 3.18%, ete.), 
by Mambrino Kinz; secoad dam, Myr- 
tle, Dy Almont Jr. (2.36) ................ 
Lezington Belle, br f, foaled 1899, by 
B3lichimer; dam, Dapnne, by Empe- 
ror Wilkes (2.20%); second dam by 

Vatioan (8.2946) ........................ 25 
Ike, D g, foaled 1899,by Emperor Wilkes 

(3.20% ); dam, Ardelie (dam of Bonnie 

Belle, 2.1714), by Rochester...... — 
Daphne Belle, D f, foaled 1898, by Bell- 
chimer; dam, Dapbn3, by Emperor 

Wilkes (83.3034 ) .............. bares sescne 
Mrs. Jack, ch f, .oaled 1898, by Emperor 

Wilkes (3.2034); dam, Ella Jackson 

(slater to Aristo), 3.37%), by Daniel 

Bs VOEG oc ccccccesccccccsecesesensecces « 7 
Maid of Athens, bay mare, 1898, by Ex- 
peror Wilaes (2.2034); dam, Lambert 
Queen (sister to Aristos, 3.27%), by 
Danlel LAMDELFE..........00:ccrcccccccces 
Ags, Dik wm, foaled 1898 by Emperor 
Wilkes (2.20%); Cam, Toilet, by Al- 
MONE JF. (B.BB)......cccccccccccsscccees 65 
Henry Titer, ch g, tosled 1897, by Empe- 
ror Wiikes (23.2034); dam, Psyche 
(23.1914), by Bayard; secon 1 dam, Ara- 
bian Girl, by Oarnac........ — 340 
Emperor McKinley, bik g. foaled 1899, 
by Emperor Wilkes (3.20%); dam, 
Countess Emeline, by Ohimes........... 
Aleantress, b m, by Alcantara (3.33); 
dam by Waltham: and Day colt, foaled 
1900, by Emperor Wilkes (3.20%).... 86 
Bay mare, foaled 1893, by Emperor 
Wilkes (3.30%); dam by Vatican 
(B.BOUG) co cccccccccccccscocccccccs coccecep 66 
Lugano, dm, by Belmont, and chestnat 
Gilly, foaled 1900, by E aperor Wilkes 
(3.809). cccccccccccece seeereoseeescoooss 
Zonobdia, bik m,foa a 1890, by Aristo- 
crat; dam, Birdie:,Belle, by Barkis; 
second dam by Continental............ e 
Bay colt,foaled 1900,by Emperor Wilkes 
(3.20% ); dam, Zonobia, by Aristocrat. 17 
Countess Emeline, b m, foaled 1889, by 
Obimes; dam. Aug aeta Schuyler (2.16) 
(4am of Edith B 3.2734), ete., by Aber- 
deen; second dam, Emeline (dam of 
Adele Gould, 319), e1¢c., by Henry B. 
PRRGRER cc cccecscccccccocccvesccevceccces - 60 
CONSIGNMENT OF JOHN RILEY MEDFORD, MASS. 
Ada Lewis, b m, foaled 1896. by Norval 
(3.1484); dam, Hinder Bells,by Hiader 
Wilkes (3.2014!; seconi dam, Isabel, 
by Bolmont. ............. ———— .... $185 


186 


63.69 


47.60 


106 


1332.50 


47.50 


CONSIGNMENT OF J. J.B OWEN, MEDFOBD,MASS. 


Brown mare, foaled 1893, by Castle Bell; 
dam (ty Harold............. eocccccccccoes $150 


SECOND DAY. 


There was oply a small number of buyers op 


h-nd the seccnd day, bat while prices did not 
rule bigh animals that were oid enongh to put to 
work and youngeters that could show speed 
brought fair returns. At was the case on the 
first day, brood mares were at a discount. 

Barry M., athree year old bay geldius, by 
Emperor Wilkes, oat of Eila Jackson, by Daniol 
Lambert, brought the top price, $425. 

Toltet, br m, foaled 1880, by Almont Jr. 

(2.26); dam, Mermaid, by Dictatcr; 

second dam, Lady Ketcham (dam of La 

Ascabetts, 3.2934), by imported Orisis $81 
Silverlit, br m, foaled 1898, dy O. F. Clay 

(218); dam, Papjoan, by Pancoast 

(3.21%%); second dsm, Kina D. (dam 

of Man jin, 3.2644), by Dr. Almont... 
Lambert Q een, b m, by Daniel Lam- 

bert; dam, Fanny Jackson (iam of 

Annie Page, 2.27%, etc.), by S:onc- 

wall Jackson; second dam by North 

Am‘ticip; and chestnat filly, foaled 

19(0, by Emperor Wilkes (2.90%)..... 85 
Ella Jackson, ch m, by Dauie! Lambert; 

dam, Fanny Jackson, dam of Annie 

Page (2 2714), ete., by Stonewall Jack- 

BOM v0 60080000008Knns0es —— — 16 
Harry M., b g, foaled 1897, by Emperor 

Wilkes (2 203%); dam. Ella Jackson 

(sister to Aristo), 3.27%), by Daniel 

Lambert...... eeeee ereereeseeeeeeeeee eesce 
Miss Gibso:.> m, foaled 1894, oy Em- 

peror W: kes (2 20%); dam by Har 

old; *econ1 dam by Hamlet..........00 
Fairway, ob a. forled 1897, by Emreror 
Wilk » (320%); Cam, Operta, by 


103.50 


425 


240 


Gambetta Wiikes (3.1914)...........- 192.60 


Marquetts (Cam of Vera, 2.18%), br m, 
foaieé 1885, by Bona Fide; dam, Rox- 
appa (dam of Bonnetta, 3.14%), by 
Asbiland Patchen; second dam, Bessie 
Toles, by Volunteer: and bay filly, 
foaiei 1900, by Emperor Wilkes 
CB BOTE ) . ve cocicvescccscs — — 

Why Nor, vik g foaled 1897, by Emperor 
Wiikes (3.20%); Gam, Marquette 
(dam of Vera, 2 18%, ete.), by Bona 
Vide; second cam, Roxanna (dam of 


Bonetta, 2.1414,) by Ashiand Patehen. 162.50 


May, ch f, foaled 1897, by Emperor 
Wilkes (2 20%); dam, Lugano, by Bel- 
WB ios kev ccvsdocacassscostses ec cvebcuedés 

Urieans, b f, foaled 1899, by Emperor 
Wilkes (3.20%); dam, Operts, by 
Gambetta Wilkes (3.19%); second 
dam, Amaithea, by Lord Russell..... - 89 
peror Wilkes (2 30%); dam, Ardelle 
(dam of Bonnie Belle, 2.1744, etc.) by 
Bochester........ Wonges snp 

August, bik g, foaled 1899, by Emperor 
Wiikes (2.20%); dsm, Countess Emt- 
line, by Ob mes; second dam, Augusta 
Schuyler (dam of Edith B., 2.1744), by 
Aberdeen-. ....... @eereceseveces evccece 

Gibson Girl, br f, foaled 1699, by Bell- 
ehimer; Gam, Mise Gibsop, by Emperor 
oo (3 209%); second dam by Har- 
rt) SOHSSHOSHSSSHSHHS SESH A ⏑ ⏑ SE SOSEOOES 


Bubbles, d g, foaled 1898, by Emperor 


Ut 


Ce ea ee — ee 
> —* — — a * ase oA 
SEDI SMO? Ope — Sint fe: — —— ——— ons ee PAGE 


112 60 


33.50 


63.60 


187.60 


87.50 





CASCADILLA, A CANDIDATE FOR HIGH HONORS AT THE NEW YORK HORSE SHOW NEXT WBEK. 


Oa the oprning night of the recent Orange Horse Show, there was exhibited in one of the saddle classes a chestnut gelding, which 
not only won the highest honors, but excited the admiration of the entire audience a well. This horse was Cascadilla, the property 
of Mr. W. D. Grand of New York city. We pvesent to oar readers this week a faithful representation of him with Mrs. Emily Beach 
in the sa idle, who will exhibit him at the National Horse Show. 

Cascadiila is six years of age, 15.3 hands iz height, and combines in his makeup every desirable quelity necessary for a high-class 
saddie and harness horse. He possesses b2autifal manners; he is a horse of perfect conformation, with remarkable intelligence, and 
also other characteristics which mast stamp him as one of the rare sort. Not only is he a gcand specim3n und er the saddle, bat he is 
a beautifal horee in harness as well, which must b) considered greatly in his favor. Waile it is trus that Cascadilla will meet the 
strongest competition at the National Horse Sio@ next week, yet thos; who know him believe that he will be high among the ribbon 
winners, which, of course, will emphasiz3 him a) a remarkable equine prodast. 





Wilkes (3 30%); dam, Marquette (dam 
of Vera, 3.18%, ete ). by Bova Fide... 800 
Madra. br {,fo.le@ 1898, by Emperor 
Wilkes (3.20%); dam, Daisy D. (dam 
of El Paso, 2 24%, ete), by Elec- 
tloneer; second dam, Daisy O., by The 
— eeecce I&X 
Db f£. foaled 1897, by Emperor 
Wilkes (3 3034); dam, Lambert Q ioon 
(sister to Aristos, 327%), by Daniel 
Lambert; second dam, Fauay Jackson 
(dam of Annie Page, 3.37%, ete), by 
Stonewall Jacks WBeccecccecsccccccccesoce 310 
Tinker, eh g, foaled in 1897, by Gilt 
BGge (3.2836) ...cccceee eoces Peccgrececcoe 25 
Juanita, Db f, foaled 1897, by Em- 
peror Wilkes (3.20%); dam, Vel- 
zors, by Oharley Wilkes (3.31%); 
second dam, Duette, by Princeps..... 123 60 
Flirt, br 2, foaled 1897.,by Harry Lambert 
23); dam’s Or seding not traced...... 166 
Haverlosk, bik foaled 1897, by Em- 
peror Wiikes (2.30%); dam, Francis 
Mitehell, by Twilight; second dam by 
Victor Bismarck...... —* eden cccoece - 90 
Operta, b m. fosied 1898, by Gambetta 
Wiikes (23.1914); dam, Amalthea, by 
Lord Russell; second dam, Hull Trapp, 


UE 63.50 
Black filly, foaled 1900, by Emperor 

Wilkes (8.20%); dsm, Frances 

Mitehell, by Twilight........ eccccccccccs OL 


Ginger, ch f, fosied 1897, by Emperor 
Wilkes (9.2034); dam, Poriia (dam of 
Peerless Obimas, 2.18%, ete¢.), by 
Mamorino K 0G@.... 0000 -cocccercccccces 100 

CONSIGNMENT OF H A WILLIS, MBDFOBD MASS 

Gray geldine, foaied: 1896, by J. B. 

Shedd (3.1944); d m, sister to Oaprara 

(dam of Dandy Jim, 2 09% ,) by Daniel 

J ...... 864 
Grey gelding, foaled 1890,........... ..... 68 

CONSIGNMBNT OF BDWARBD L HOPKINS. 

John Woods, rn g, foaled 18932, sire, 
Parkside (2 32%); dam untraced...... 64 

A Letter from W. D. Grand te Hackuey 

Breeders, 

In view of the increasing demand in this 
country for the high-class harness horse, it 
matters not of what particular breed, and 
especially in view: f the newly awakened 
interest in the Hackvey, lam sure you will 
find space in yoar valued paper for a brie 
outline of a pian which I trast will be of 
interest. Last spring, through various 
madiums,; 1 attempted to impress upon tke 
breeders of the Hackney the necessity of 
haviog their horses in perfect condition 
when the time arrives for disposing of 
them. 1 laid particular stress upon the fact 
that the Hackney breeders would most cer- 
tainly secure better results could their 
horses be shown as they should be, in har- 
ness; and, farthermore, these results could 
be emphae z3d if the breeder would send to 
the sale ring only animals of the right ages 
and of sufficient education as far as their 
manners were concerned. 

That my efforts met with popular favor is 
proven by the fact thata sale of Hackneys 
held under my managemont last spring was 
@ pronounced success, the average being a 
very creditable one, showing conclusively 
that the few hints [ gave were reeogniz:d, 
and the result of the sale established more 
firmly my belief that the Hackney if prop- 
erly shown and brought to market in proper 
condition would at all times find ready par- 
chasers at remunerative prices. It is my 
purpose duri’ g the com'ng spring to con- 
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duct the most important sale of horses of 
this particular type that has ever been 
announced in America. In order to sus- 
cesefally carry out my plans, it is quite 
essential that [ have the co-operation of the 
Hackney breeders, and I am confident that 
when they realizs that the manner of this 
sale will be to their interest, riot one of 
them will hesitate to act in copjanction 
with me. 

It is intended that the sale shall occupy a 
psriod of about three evening#, devoting 
the catalogue for the first evening to horses 
of the highest type and quality only. Now, 
in order that the line can be clearly drawn, 
and that the public may be assured that 
nothing bat the best will be offered at this 
special evening's sale, 1 propose to present 
tothe owner whose six horses catalogued 
for this evening realiz3 the highest average, 
a silver eup, the valae of which is $250 Of 
course it is understood that one breeder can 
enter for the sale, asa whole, jast as many 
horses as he desires; however, for the firet 
evening of the sale, only six h-ad, the 
property of any ope breeder or owner, will 
be accepted, and these six must be of the 
highest quality, otherwise there can be no 
com petition for the trophy. 

The advantage of organizing and an- 
nouncing a sale upon such conditions espe 
clally to she breeder is certainly apparent. 
Not only will such an announcement surely 
attract a representative audience, but in 
addition thereto, the honor of winning the 
trophy will certainly ssrve to place the suc- 
cessful breeding establishment more prom. 
inently before the public. The auction 
mart ie the truest teat of the valae of a high 
elats horse of any type; yet this test can- 
not be fairly put, unless all conditions are 
equal. A discriminating publio will nct 
pay a price for an inferior article, and in- 
asmuoh as yearlinge, two year olds aud 
* guils”’ are not merketable, the returns 





from such cannot be satisfactory. 

However, if this communication is of ir- 
terest, and if the breeders will begin early, 
bearing this sale in mind, and prepare their 
offeringe as they sho :1d be, selecting those 
of proper ages, breaking them to harness, 
putting them in perfect condition, making a 
selection of six of their best, and entering 
the competition with a determination to 
wio, Lam convinced that an eciat will b; 
given to the sale mach as waa never before 
heard of. lam satisfied that not only wil) 
the prices realized be remuanerativa, but the 
re.ult upon the industry in general will be 


very pleasing. 
Tbanking you for many courtesies, I am, 


Yours very traly, 
(Signed) W. D. GRAND. 





Lady Suffolk’s Start. 


William Henry Shelton tells this story of t e 
discovery of the mare Lady Suffolk, an early 
queen of the trotting ring: a 

“The queen of the trotting ring in the late 
thirties and early forties was a raw-boned, gray 
mare, tarm bred, about whom, In hetime of her 
triumphs on the old Fashion course on Long 
Island, no end of fables were jn cireulation. I 
seemed to be pretty well established that shr 
had teen bought from a farmer for $90, and this 
set every farm:r from Maine to Georgia of spee: - 
ing hie colts by the wateh. It was a singular 
chain of circumstances that led my father to be- 
Neve until hie dying day that he actually bred 
the famous Lady Soff.ik. 

‘* The period o2 my father’s story was a little 
before my time, but I can relate ite princiga 
eveats, as I have often heard bim tell them 
We lived ip the little village of Alfred, in Alle- 
@iany County, about 10 miles scuthwest of 
Hornellevilie. My grandfather was among the 
early settlers ia that fertile farming valley, and 
although well alo2g in y ,Are at the time the 
story begins, he etill had the family fondness fr 
& good horse. 

‘s In the epring of 1884 he got a rather likely 
fica bit white mare in a trade, whieh he used for 
his own driving for a few months and thea 
turned cut on the f.rm for breeding purpores 
Ia return for some real or fancied obligation he 
promised my Unele Eben and my father the first 
two foals from the A -a-2i8 mare. Ia the follow- 





ing May she foaled a mare colt of a light gray 





color after ite first soat was shed. This became 
the property of my uncle, and the next fol, also 
a mare of similar color, was given to my father. 
Che two gray fillies ran in the pasture together 
‘a summer ané lay at the straw stack in winter. 
[a those Gaye the colts on a farm commonly ran 
wild until three or past, with rough coats and 
burrs in their tails. 

* At this time, Uncle Eben, who had been 
Slightly paralyzed on one side, began to see that 
his mare, which ws extremely high strarg, 
would be a little too gay for his driving, so my 
father, who had already broken her to saddle 
ané barness, traded his two year old for her, 
Giving a trifis to boot. 

“The little gray mare developed unusual 
speed in harness and my father soon found that 
she could show her heels to anything she came 
ecrose on the road about Alfred. He was par- 
tieularly fond of a brush with the stranger who 
looked with contempt upon the mud erasted 
vehicles and poorly groomed horses of the 
tarmers, Dut who invariably ended by taking the 
dust from my fatber. 





‘them horses is a littie too spry for her. 





“The wiater after the mare was broken to 
barnese, my father had occesian to drive to 
Gorpelleville, which ts ten miles from Alfred 
over in Steuben Couity. The village of Almond 
ts about midway between the two places. It was 
ebdright winter’s morniog, with a well trodden 
track over the snow. As my father drove into 
tbe village Henry Harmon, the Alfred store- 
keeper, came to bis door to admire the mare and 
exchange a few worde of neighborhood gossip. 
The cutter in which my father was seated was & 
crock sry crate, having the top cut off and the 
bottom well heapei with yellow oat straw. A 
plang seat had been laid across the framework 
of poles and a rade dashbdoird risingfrom the 
front of the runners fended off the fiying snow 


balls. 

“ W bile this country rig stood before the store 
two gentiemen from Eimir?, seated ina band 
aome catter behind a spankingipair of bay’, 
dashed through the village street of Alfred like 
the wind with a musical j'ngzle of belle, which 
rapidly softened into the distance as the team 
spedon. It was aturnout to astonish the yokels 
and s pace intended to turn them green with 
envy. The !ittle gray mare had started nervously 
(n’o the bit when the team flow past, but my 
tather hid qileted her witha word. Her mo- 
bile care, however, were pointing forward for an 
Instant and then coming back to a stiff upright 
set in @ way that made Mercbant Harmcn 
chuckle with glee. 

‘¢* Bay, Oyrus, your mare’s smart, but I reckon 
il bet 
you an oyster supper,” contiaued Heary, ‘ that 
ebe can’t overpaal ’em. 

‘+6 Done,’ sald my father, as he gave the gray 
mare her head and swung into the white, beaten 
track. 


‘+ There was nothing to be seen in front but a 
bend in the road at no great distance. The 
music of bells ahead came faintly from the next 
valley, but there was that io their jingle that 
told the experienced ear that the Eimira stey- 
pers were moving ata high rate of speed. My 
tather tucked the jaded buffalo robe about his 
lap, and as he tightened the reins the mare 
dropped into her long stride. As each mile fe'l 
off from the ranners of the crockery crate cutter, 
however, the belie souuded somewhat louder 
aed nearer, and it was very evident that the 
little gray mare was thorougbly interested 
im the chase. Before long my father began 
to see the stylish cutter and fiying bays at in- 
tervalsin the distance. Before the village of 
Almond was reached they were close at hand, 

ni at the end of another mile the nose of the 
little gray mare was over the box of the stylish 
sleigh. The whistling wind and fiying snow 
precluded conversation. The men in front 
showed their annoyance, and made every effort 
at iret to get away from their unwelcome com- 
pavy by urging their horses to a atill more rapid 
pace. Bat it was of noavatl. It seemed to cost 
the country colt no effort to hold her plece and 
keep the crockery crate cutter crowding the styl- 


, 4 pair. 
on er emis out of Hornelisville the sleigh 


track widened into a well-trodden road. My 
father pulled the mare to the right, and with a 
fine burst of speed she forged past the bays, and 
having gained the lead she kept on widening the 
gap until she reached the hotel sheds. My fathez 
wae tucking the Diankete snugly about the little 
mare’s neck and breast when the other cutter 
pulled up in front of the shed. 

** Young man, Go you want to sell that colt?’ 
exclaimed the gentieman holding the reins. 

— Yoo, el,’ replied my father, be | I ean get my 
ories.” To be a dead game sport ia thove days 
was to have a price for everything. If there 
was no wien to sell it was Only necessary to put 
she figure high enough. 


Quick thioking. He :emembered that a litely 
colt was high at 659 in Alleghany colnty, ana 
he resolved ¢) give the strangers a setback 

66 Ninety dollars ie my price.’ 

+ Des the halter go with the colt?” 

6 Yos,—hesitatingls.’ 

06 111 Cake ber,’ sald the g>2ntleman, spring'h 
Out of hie sle'gh and counting out the none | 
mostly ia 10-dollar bills,eac: of which bore a | 
Gifferent vignette, moet of them being portraits 
of female beauties, varied perhaps with a biack- 
emith at bis anvil or a farmer plowing. M 
father was watebing for some loophole of eecspe 
through objecting tothe bilis or the discount 
Dut tvose matters were settied by refsrence to 
* Thompeon’s Bank Note Reporter’ in the dar - 
room, where the bill of sale wae signed. 

* although my father was more in l>ve with 
the little mare then ever after her performanc>) 
that ended in the sa'e, he r: flected that he bad 
gota big price for her, snd by thetime Henry 
Harmon, the storekeeper, paii the oyster sup- 
per, which was reed bird and terrapin fare 
among the farmers, he was quite roo ↄnollod to 
her loss. ; 

“ Tae Gret drummer had not appeared in those 
day’, and Harmon went to New York every 
spring to buy gocds. His next trip was made 
shortly after the ever: ts jaet narrated, and 03 bie | 
return he hastened to fad my fatner. ‘ 

“+ Pye seen the little gray mare,Oyras. ’, | 
stopped off at Elmira for the races. She wou | 
every heat they let ber ia for, and what Co you 
think she sold for, Oyrus? Toree bundired do’- | 
lara!’ H 
** You don’t tell me!’ said my father, ‘I | 
ought tc have asked him a hundred and ten.’ 

* By the next year the fame of Lady Soffolk 
had spread over the land, put Alfred was rot 
stirred to the core until Merchant Harmon’s 
next return from New York. He had resogaiz3d 
or thought he had recogniz 34 tue little gray mare 
that lees than two years Dofore had been draw- 
ipg the erocksry cr te cutter over the A fred 
snow fields in the reigaing qusen of the turf. He 
ha’ been out to see her trot on the old Pashio2 
course at Fiushing, and while there had heard 
that she had been bought from the farmar for 
$90. This wasalso ststed in the papers ard 
willbe found in th» books of that day. Ths 
saddest news t> my father, however, was that 
the mare baa last been sold for §8 300 








‘* Bverybody in Alfred believed that the 
famous Lady Saffolk was the little gray filly, 
foaled by my grandfather's fea bit white mare, | 
and when the Lady lowered ths trotting record | 
to 3.35 Alfred was the proudest village ia the | 
Union.” 

(The above is a very pretty story. It is 
Hable to. be criticised, however, as not in 
harmony with the fact concerning the won- 
derfal old time trotting mare Lady Soffolk, | 
the ficst trotter to take so fast a record as 
2.294 to harness. A history of this wonder- 
fal mare aad a description of most of her 
races may b3 found in “Tae Trotting 
Horse of America,’’ a work dictatei by the 
renowned trainer Hiram Woodruff, and 
edited by the lata Charles J. Foeter. That 
work states that she was by E:xgineer, a 
son of Messenger, and that her dam was by 
Piato, another sop of Messenger. This 
breeding, however, was probably given 
feom memory and with no intention of mis- 
leadiag. Like many another statement 
given from memory it is incorrect. 

Lady Saffolk is regieterei in Vols. I. and 
IV. of the American Trossiog R sgister, and 
there is no doab’ bat that her breeding is 
there given correctly. Her sire was En- 
gineer 2d, and E iginear 21 was by Enal- 
neer, sop of imported Messenger. His dam 
was a ranning mare by Plato, another son 
of Messenger, that was a fall brother of 
Bishop’e Hembietonian. The second dam 
of Eagineer 24 was by Kainbow, and Rain- 
bow was by the imported thoroughbred 
Wildair, a horce so highly esteemed in E 1g- 
land on account ofthe excellence of his 
stock, that some Englisch breeder or breed. 
ers sent to thie country bought him and 
took him back to England, where he was 
kept for stock purposes. 

The dam of Lady Siffokk was by Don 
Qiixzote, a son of impcrted Messenger, and 
her second dam was by Riinbow, men- 
tioned above asa son of imported Wildair, 
making her inbred to both imported Mes- 
senger and imported Wildair. Lady Saf- 
folk was bred by Leonard W. Lawrence of 
Smithtown, L. I., who sold her at weaning 
time for $6), to Richard F. Blydenburg. 
Mr. Blydenburg kept her until she was four 
years old and sold her to David Bryant for 
$112.50 The Rigister says David Bryan, 
but Bryant is correct. Bryant developed 
her speed, raced her and owned her ever 
after. She died the property of Mr. Bryant, 
on the farm of David Hill, Bridport, V+., in 
1855. She was sent there to be bred to Ver. 
mont Black Hawk, but never prodaced a 
foal—.Ep.] 


Don't you believe that German Peat Moss is 
aD economical and healtby borse beddin:? A:K 

















O. B. Barrett, 46 North Market street, to send 
you test'monials. 


Buffalo Robes 


Tit 





710 A ONY g 


4,87 S,D] 


They are the warmest, handsomest and mos; 
durable robes made. Dry quicker than 8 genuine 
Far Robe. Nevergethard. Easy to clean. Coats 
made of same material have no eqial for Doctors, 
use, Ask forthem at your dealer’s, or if not in 
stock send for illastrated pamphlet to 

AM EBICAN BUFFALO ROBE ‘0. 
Baffalo, N.Y. 
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IT’S NO USE TO GRY 


out against Trusts and keep patronizing t} or, 
Better buy Page Wire not made by a Trust 
L. B. Ropertson, Receiver, 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCECO., ADRIAN, MIC tI, 


J, H STEPHAN & SON, 


M .pnofec arers of 


HUBS and SPOKES, 


High Grade Stock a specialty. 
HAMILTON, OHIO. 
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Our low down ball bearing, short turn 


Milk and Bakery Wagons 


Are giving universal satisfaction. They 
have the fini h. material and all the good 
points necessary to mate them so. Write 
fo: prices ani business wagon Catalogue, 


WINKLER BROS., South Bend, Ind. 
JAS. MURDOCK, JR. 


Name - Plates 
5? Longworth St.. Cincinnati, 0. 


Steel Stamps, Stencils, Rubber Starps, 
Brass Signs for Wagons and Carts, 


THOROUGHBREDS FOR SALE. 


Four untried thoroughbreds, registered with the 
Jockey Olub, eligible to race anywhere and old 
enough totry out. Price, $6 0. 

A bhand3>me match3d team of drivers, well bred. 
well broken and gentle for a lady to drive, single or 
dcuble. Price, g400. For furthar ioforma‘ion call 
on OCusaARBLeES D. GILL, 

Millersport, Fairfield Co., Ohio. 


FOR SALE. 
Tennessee Pacers & Trotters 


20 HAD Standard bred Stallions, Mares, G eld- 


ings and Oolts. 
Several ready torace. Aso four matched teams 


and several Jacks. Address 
J. FP. ABERNATHY, Palaski, Tenn. 


SADDLE HORSES TRIINED. 


Horses supplied and trained for saddle service, 
a’ ter the most approved meth dds. 

Good care and wholesome farm fare. Terms }mod 
erate. BZ. A. MILLEN, 
Mt. Retirement Farm, Doeckerstown, N.J. 


MASON’S 
Chaunel Steel Adjustable 
Ruaner Attachments for Wheeled Vehicles. 
NEAT, STRONG, PRACTICAL, OHEAP. 
This runner can be changed: from wide to narrow 
track by simply removing and replacing two bolts. 
It also has our new ‘o.formiog hub, Which adjusts 
itself te different siz98 of axles by simply turnicg the 


clip nuts. 
We also continue t» furnish our old style Wood and 


Steel Banners. Ask for circular and price list. 
MASON’S COABRBIAGE WORKS, 
Davenport, Ia. 


CALION WAGON 
&CEAR CO. 


»o--CALION, OHIO. 


Most Complete Wagon and Gear 
Factory on earth. 





























One of _the Fastest Daughters of the Great BARON WILKES. 





Mare. 


VOLUNTEER 55, founder of a family of 
seen to quit” is an old saying. 


are in high repute. 
Battlesign, 2 23 1-4, 


renowned sire, 


ad dam, PEGGY SLENDER, 2.35 in 1859. 

BRAVA is dam of Bravura, timed in ber first race in 2.31. 
would have beaten 3.10 and there are others. Masry A. Whitney is the dam of 5 and 
4 preducers—the mest successful of Volunteer’s daughters. 
Among the new cemers of 1900 from Baron Wilkes’ mares are 
Constanero, 2.26 1-4 
2.98 r-8, etc Next toBxtasy. 2.11 1-2, Brava is the fastest trotting daughter of ber 


BRAVA, 2.14: A Trotter and Race 


Her record was made when with foal. 


Sired by BARON WILKES, 3.18, ‘sire ef 88 with records from 32.03 1-4 to 3.30 
has 7 in 2.10 list and leads all stallions of his age as a sire of speed. 
Dam, MARY A, WHITNEY, 3.28, a: 


race mare of high class for her dsy, by 
gametrotters *A Volunteer was never 


Dam of 2 and 3 producers, etc 
Had she lived, she 


Baron Wilkes’ mares 


Erirange, 3 yr.,2.21, Green Silk, 2 yr. 


This is a ssmple of the stock that will be listed for sale in the 


ALLEN FARM DECEMBER PRICE LIST. 


65 head will be listed at prices which will sell them. 


WM. RUSSELL ALLEN, Pittsfield, Mass. 
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GOLD MEDAL, PAR'S EXPOSITION 


PRIESTS 
Ar the’ Aecapud Stan srw towinn. MACHINES 


WE'VE MADE RAIR-CUTTING 
MACHIWES FOR 35 YEARS. 


1900. 


Hand Power Clipping .. - 
- Power Clipping and Grooming 


AMERICAN SHEARER MFG, CO., 


NASHUA,N. H., U. s. A. 
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